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"  Dear  House  of  God,  link'd  with  the  living  past, 

O  may  thy  beauty  speak  while  Time  shall  last, 

Of  love  and  faith,  devotion  of  the  soul 

That  knows  Thee  as  the  Doorway  to  the  Goal 

Of  Heav'n,  where  the  Omnipotent  doth  reign 

Beyond  this  world  of  tears,  of  care,  and  pain. 

Within  thy  Hallow'd  Courts  may  incense  rise, 

The  sweetest — prayer  and  praise— that  thro'  the  skies 

Is  wafted,  e'en  by  Angels  to  the  Throne 

Of  Love  Incarnate,  the  Eternal  One. 

Anchor  of  safety  'mid  the  restless  tide 
Of  human  life,  the  surging  stream  so  wide 
That  circles  thee.     Haven  of  refuge  blest, 
God's  Benediction  on  thee  ever  rest." 

LOUIE  PENNING  TON. 
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PREFACE. 

T?OR  many  years  past,  a  request  has  been  made  to  publish  a  brief 
History  of  the  Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  which  would  be 
most  interesting  to  the  Parishioners  and  attractive  to  the  flock  of 
visitors  from  across  the  Atlantic,  and  others  who  hold  a  sacred 
reverence  for  one  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  settlements  of  the  Danes 
in  England,  and  also  the  comforting  retreat  of  the  great  philosopher 
and  poet — Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  After  repeated  solicitations,  I  have 
at  length  with  much  pleasure  conceded  to  the  affectionate  pressure 
received,  but  only  from  a  desire  to  supply  information  upon  a 
subject  which,  perhaps,  no  other  person  would  be  able  to  give, 
from  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  all  the  varied  details  and  circumstances, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  happy  completion  of  a  long  and  anxious 
work  of  love. 

The  valuable  records  of  History  collected  in  a  simple  form  with 
several  illustrations,  will,  I  hope,  clear  away  many  erroneous  ideas 
surrounding  the  past,  and  explain  the  gradual  progress  in  perfecting 
the  loveliness  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  noble  structure  in  the  very 
•centre  and  heart  of  a  teeming  population. 

/./.  H.  S.  P. 

PARISH  HOUSE, 

ST.  CLEMENT  DANES,  WESTMINSTER. 

April,  1909. 


Reminiscences    of 
St.   Clement    Danes  Church 


'HpHE  Parish  and  Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  History  of  London,  their  situation  is 
•central,  and  no  one  can  go  from  East  to  West  hy  the  Strand  without 
commenting  upon  the  large  dimensions  of  the  building,  which,  like 
.an  island,  is  surrounded  with  roads  most  lively  and  busy  with  traffic^ 
It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  date  when  the  first  Church  was  built  upon 
or  near  the  present  site,  probably  in  the  Ninth  Century  by  the 
order  of  Alfred  the  Great  (871  to  900),  who  had  driven  the  Danes 
from  the  City  of  London,  and  was  desirous  that  those  who  were 
married  to  English  women  should  settle  westward  and  become 
Christians,  to  promote  which  the  first  edifice  was  erected.  At  that 
time  it  is  conjectured  from  ancient  engravings,  and  comparatively 
recent  excavations,  (hat  the  Church  enclosure  reached  from  Surrey 
Street  to  Temple  Bar.  On  the  south  side  was  the  Strand  extending 
to  the  shore  of  the  Thames  with  the  houses  of  distinguished  noble- 
men dotted  here  and  there.  On  the  north  was  Butcher's  Row,  a  direct 
continuation  of  Old  Wych  Street  running  up  to  Temple  Bar  and 
converging  with  the  Strand  at  that  point.  Immediately  on  the  same 
side  were  Holborn  Fields,  with  the  Bourne  gently  creeping  eastward 
and  uniting  its  meandering  water  to  the  Fleet,  in  due  course  merging 
into  the  Thames.  Who  knows  whether  the  nimble  trout  once  played 
in  these  streams  and  afforded  amusement  to  the  fly-fishermen  of  a 
thousand  years  ago.  The  turf  marking  the  precincts  of  the  Church, 
yard  would  have  extended  from  Temple  Bar  to  Surrey  Street,  where 
human  remains  have  been  exhumed,  also  over  the  whole  of  the  space 
to  the  west  entrance  of  the  present  Church  and  eastward  to  the 
point  of  convergence  of  the  north  and  south  roads. 

Doubtless,   the  Pilgrims  who  visited  the  St.  Clement's  Weil, 
191  feet  deep,  containing   150  feet  of  water,   would  walk  over  the 


grass  to  the  spot  at  the  east  enclosure  of  the  Church  and  drink 
the  water,  where  afterwards  the  mortuary  stood.  Fitzstephen,  in  his 
description  of  London,  speaks  of  excellent  springs  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  City,  "  whose  waters  were  sweet,  salubrious  and  clear  and 
whose  runnels  murmur  o'er  the  shining  stones,"  among  these,  Holy 
Well,  Clerkenwell  and  St.  Clement's.  This  record  is  now  600  years 
old.  In  very  ancient  sketches  we  do  not  trace  any  fence  or  enclosure 
to  the  Churchyard,  and  at  the  west  are  stone  pillars  like  those 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Another  reason  why  the  Church  is  called  Danes,  we  find  in 
Stow's  wonderful  History.  Harold,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Canute 
reigned  three  years,  and  at  his  death  was  interred  at  Westminster. 
Hardicanute,  the  legal  successor,  then  came  to  the  throne,  and  to 
revenge  the  injury  done  to  his  mother  by  expelling  her  from  the  realm, 
and  the  cruel  murder  of  his  brother  Alured,  ordered  Harold's  body  to 
be  exhumed,  beheaded,  and  ignominiously  thrown  into  the  river.  It 
subsequently  was  recovered  by  a  fisherman  and  buried  beneath  the 
Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  There  is  yet  another  suggestion  for 
the  name.  During  the  reign  of  King  Ethelred,  the  Danes,  who  made 
great  incursions  over  England,  are  credited  with  destroying  the  old 
monastery  of  Chertsey,  and  slaying  ninety  monks.  After  plunder 
and  pillage,  they  desired  to  return  to  Denmark,  hut  were  all  destroyed 
on  or  near  the  site  which  is  now  called  St.  Clement  Danes.  Such  are 
the  solutions  of  the  appendage  to  the  name  of  St.  Clement  (Romanus), 
who  was  Pope  and  Bishop  of  Rome  67  AD.,  martyred  100  A.D. 
He  is  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Church,  and  according  to  ancient 
tradition,  he  was  martyred  by  being  fixed  to  an  anchor  at  the  edict 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  There  in  the  deep 
he  became  liberated,  and  some  ancient  engravings  depict  him  among 
the  coral-reefs  and  walking,  with  fish  swimming  about  him,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water.  The  symbol  of  his  death  consists  of 
the  anchor  which  is  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  Church,  and  marks 
the  boundaries  of  the  Parish.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  Church, 
according  to  ancient  records,  were  constant  disturbances  by  what 
were  called  the  unthrifty  of  the  Inne  of  Chancery ;  so  unruly 
were  they  at  nights  and  so  dangerous  to  the  passer — something  like 
the  hooligan  of  the  present  time — that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged 
to  keep  watches.  In  1582,  the  Recorder  himself  with  six  indwellers 
stood  by  the  Church  to  see  the  lanthorn  hung  out,  and  to  capture 
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the  offenders.  At  7  at  night  they  saw  young  Mr.  Robert  Cecil  pass 
by,  the  Lord  Treasurer's  son,  who  was  afterwards  Secretary  of  State 
to  the.Queen.  He  gave  a  polite  salute,  at  which  they  said,  "  Lo,  you 
may  see  how  a  nobleman's  son  can  use  himself,  and  how  he  putteth 
off  his  cap  to  poor  men.  Our  Lord  bless  him  ! "  The  Recorder 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  father  "  Your  Lordship  hath  cause  to  thank 
God  for  so  virtuous  a  child." 

The  Poet,  Gay.  gives  a  touching  sketch  of  the  Church  in  his 
day  : — 

"  Where  the  fair  columns  of  St.  Clement  stand, 
Whose  straitened  bounds  encroach  upon  the  Strand. 
Where  the  low  penthouse  bows  the  walker's  head, 
And  the  rough  pavement  wounds  the  yielding-  tread. 
Where  not  a  post  protects  the  narrow  space, 
And  strung1  in  twines  combs  dangle  in  thy  face." 

Falstaff  and  Master  Shallow,  used  to  saunter  by  the  Church  in 
their  midnight  revels,  and  Shakespeare,  in  his  second  part  of 
Henry  IV.,  recording  their  amusing  conversation,  makes  this  allusion 
to  St.  Clement  Danes.  Master  Shallow  :  "  By  the  Mass  I  could 
anger  her  to  the  heart.  She  was  then  a  Bona  roba.  Doth  she  hold 
her  own  well  ?  and  had  Robin  Nightwork  by  old  Nightwork  before 
I  came  to  Clement's  Inn  ? " 

THE   TOWER. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a  date  when  the  first  place  of  worship 
was  erected  on  the  present  site.  Alfred  the  Great  died  in  900  A.D. 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  Tower  is  assigned  to  1025.  The 
approximate  time  when  this  was  built  would  perhaps  be  intermediate 
or,  more  likely,  very  close  to  the  year  when  the  King  promulgated 
his  edict  for  the  settlement  of  the  Danes,  who  had  contracted 
marriage  with  English  women.  A  fine  church  existed  long  before 
Stow  wrote  his  History  in  1598,  and  that  is  more  than  a  century 
before  the  present  structure  was  completed  in  1682.  In  ancient 
maps  of  London  may  be  seen  the  outline  of  a  church  with  the 
low  Tower  as  described.  This  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  middle 
ages,  sometimes  it  was  used  as  a  beacon  with  a  blazing  torch  to  guide 
the  shipping  on  the  Thames  ;  at  another,  with  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
to  quell  the  contumacious  prelates  and  nobles,  who  resided  in  and 
about  Essex  Street,  serving  also  as  a  prevention  against  the  pirates, 
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who  attacked  and  plundered  those  who  frequented  the  river.  An 
examination  of  the  architecture  of  the  tower  as  you  enter  the  porch 
with  the  very  massive  square  masonry  and  longitudinal  blocks  of 
stone,  the  four  arches  which  were  boarded  up  with  timber  before  the 
restoration,  and  the  whole  character  of  this  part  of  the  building, 
with  the  distinct  style  of  the  windows  above  the  clock,  from  those 
beneath  it,  corroborate  the  general  opinion  respecting  the  period 
when  the  lower  portion  was  erected. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Church,  after  the  restoration  in  1898, 
Dr.  Creighton,  the  great  historian  and  much-loved  Bishop  of 
London,  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Birch,  Curator  of  the  Soane 
Museum,  the  learned  writer  on  the  Churches  of  London,  without 
the  slightest  doubt,  that  the  ancient  tower  remained,  encased,  but 
dating  back  to  the  period  preceding  Norman  times. 

Above  the  West  Door,  little  damaged  by  time,  engraved  in  stone, 
are  the  words  of  Hagar  when  the  Angel  of  God  appeared  to  her, 
"  Thou  God  seest  me "  This  doubtless  has  brought  many 
indifferent  persons  to  a  thought  of  the  Divine  Presence  and  has 
added  earnestness  to  their  devotions. 

THE    ROOF. 

There  is  a  double  roof,  the  exterior  covered  with  lead,  and  the 
interior  with  plaster,  hard,  like  stone.  To  support  the  enormous 
Aveight  there  is  a  complete  network  or  scaffold  of  timber,  interlaced 
with  wonderful  ingenuity,  equal  to  carry  any  weight.  It  is  a 
marvellous  and  most  skilful  display  of  joinery,  like  a  Chinese 
puzzle,  defying  the  imagination,  and  creating  amazement.  It  might 
be  said  of  this,  "seeing  is  believing." 

A.  very  ancient  oak  board,  with  the  text  cut  upon  it,  "  To  do 
good  and  distribute  forget  not,  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well 
pleased."  Tradition  says  it  was  removed  from  the  former  Church 
and  placed  over  the  Alms  Box.  This  would  assign  it  a  date  previous 
to  1682.  It  is  probably  300  years  old,  and  is  perfectly  sound. 

THE    BELLS. 

The  Bells  of  St.  Clement  are  world-famed  for  their  sweet  and 
mellow  sound,  and  from  the  couplet  of  lines  familiar  to  most  persons 
who  have  never  heard  their  music  or  seen  the  Church. 

"  Oranges  and  lemons, 

The  Bells  of  St.  Clement's." 


Like  most  old  customs  there  was  a  foundation  for  this  ancient 
rhyme.  At  one  particular  time  of  the  year,  the  staff  of  servants  in 
the  old  Clement's  Inn  were  in  the  habit  of  presenting  oranges  or 
lemons  to  those  who  occupied  chambers,  while  at  the  ne\v  year  the 
merry  Bells  rang  a  joyful  peal. 

There  are  ten  Bells,  the  tenor  weighs  24  cwt.  Eight  of  these 
were  cast  by  William  and  Philip  Wightman  in  1693,  eleven  years 
after  the  erection  of  the  Church.  Total  weight,  4  tons,  13^  cwt. 
In  1843  they  were  recast  by  Charles  Oliver,  and  two  trebles  added 
by  him  in  1845.  One  priceless  treasure  is  the  Sanctus  Bell  which 
originally  was  used  at  the  celebration  of  mass,  its  date  is  1538,  therefore 
considerably  prior  to  the  Reformation.  It  has  a  silvery  sound,  clear  and 
penetrating.  This  was  rung  when  the  words  "  Sancte,  Sancte,  Sancte, 
Domine  Deus  Sabaoth  "  (Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth) 
were  said  in  the  service  so  that  those  who  were  inevitably  absent 
when  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  Bell,  might  humbly  fall  down  upon 
their  knees  while  the  service  was  proceeding.  Sometimes  a  handbell 
was  used,  and  if  possible  it  was  placed  in  a  position  that  it  might  be 
heard  at  a  distance.  This  Sanctus  or  Saints'  Bell  is  hung  in  the 
little  turret  or  cupola  at  the  summit  of  ihe  tower,  and  is  priceless 
in  value,  it  almost  stands  alone  as  a  specimen  of  ancient  usage 
and  is  nearly  400  years  old.  Inscribed  upon  it  is  "  Robertus  Mot 
me  ferit."  At  the  Restoration  of  the  Bells  in  1897  the  well-known 
firm  of  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Johnson,  Croydon,  asked  permission  to 
remove  the  Sanctus  to  their  foundry  for  repairs.  "No"  said  the 
Kector,  "the  Sanctus  Bell  will  never  be  removed  from  its  nook 
while  I  am  Rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  There  it  is,  and  there  it 
will  remain."  It  is  a  jewel  of  which  any  church,  parish  or 
cathedral  would  be  proud. 

THE  CLOCK  AND  CHIMES. 

The  Church  clock  and  chimes  are  celebrated  for  Age  and 
Antiquity,  they  are  the  work  of  Langley  Bradley — 1721 — about 
1 88  years  old.  At  'the  thorough  renovation  in  1897  the  weights 
descended  to  the  floor  of  the  porch,  this  was  altered  and  by  a 
circular  suspension  not  reducing  the  length,  but  the  arrangement, 
they  now  only  descend  to  the  Tower  Room  above.  The  quarters  strike 
on  the  first,  second,  third  and  sixth  bell.  One  great  and  interesting 
peculiarity,  the  hour  is  struck  twice,  once  on  the  Tenor,  and 
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then  immediately  on  the  Sanctus.  The  reason  alleged  for  this 
may  somewhat  cast  discredit  upon  "Ye  Worshipful  Company  of 
Clockmakers,"  but  it  is  attributed  to  the  idea  that  if  the  first 
striking  was  wrong,  the  second  might  be  correct.  The  carillon 
connected  with  the  clock  is  a  rare  and  solitary  specimen  of 
mechanism.  Master  Shallow  and  Falstaff,  Dr.  Johnson  and  those 
of  the  older  day  used  to  delight  in  its  music,  and  for  a  long  period  of 
years  St.  Clement  Danes  was  known  as  the  Church  which  played  the 
Easter  Hymn.  In  addition  to  this  it  can  be  changed  according 
to  pleasure,  to  the  tune  of  Hanover  and  the  Lass  of  Gowrie  at 
five,  nine  and  twelve  o'clock.  There  was  an  expenditure  of  some 
^114  upon  the  Clock  in  1897,  and  this  year  it  has  again  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  renewed  by  Messrs.  Thwaite  and  Reed, 
Bowling  Green  Lane.  Messrs.  Warner  &  Sons,  of  Cripplegate,  have 
also  re-hung  and  adjusted  the  Bells. 

THE  SUN   DIAL. 

On  the  south-west  face  of  the  Tower  there  is  an  interesting 
Sun  Dial  of  large  dimensions,  probably  of  the  same  date  as  the 
Church.  The  Battlements  round  the  roof  of  the  Church  are  very 
massive  and  each  one  is  cramped  with  lead,  while  the  metal  covering 
it  is  called  silver  lead,  being  purified  from  all  dross  as  much  as 
possible.  At  the  east  end  there  is  a  massive  stone  shield  with  some 
emblem  upon  it,  probably  the  symbol  of  the  anchor,  and  the 
initials  S.  C.  D. 

THE  CHURCH  DOORS. 

The  Church  doors  are  very  large  and  massive.  They  had  been- 
painted  and  grained  originally,  and  led  to  the  galleries,  but  upon 
investigation,  it  was  discovered  that  the  original  arched  doorways 
were  in  the  Church,  and  were  hidden  behind  the  massive  oak 
panelling.  These  were  opened,  enabling  persons  to  pass  into  the 
Church  without  going  outside.  The  south  door  facing  west,  after 
the  removal  of  the  paint,  displayed  an  array  of  bullet  marks,  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  Bread  Riots  in  the  Strand.  The  doors 
leading  to  the  Church  through  the  tower  were  painted  pine,  these 
were  replaced  by  those  of  solid  oak  at  the  restoration.  The  gates 
are  very  interesting.  They  were  designed  by  G.  E.  Street,  the 
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architect  of  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  the  original  cost  being, 
inclusive  of  £12  for  the  ironwork,  ^47.  They  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  J.  Robinson,  and  are  in  character  with  the  style  of  the  Church, 
forming  a  grand  addition  in  1898. 

INTERIOR  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Entering  the  building,  we  are  astonished  at  its  spacious 
dimensions  and  height,  which  with  all  the  internal  beauty  seem  to 
open  upon  us  as  an  unexpected  surprise,  the  exclamation  being 
"  We  never  thought  it  was  such  a  lovely  Church.''  It  is  strange, 
but  a  fact,  that  very  many  persons  who  have  business  offices  and 
chambers  hard  by,  have  never  had  the  curiosity  to  visil  the  Church. 
In  late  years  their  eyes  have  been  opened,  and  they,  with  our 
kinsfolk  from  America,  come  to  admire  and  extol  the  handsome 
structure.  The  length  is  64  feet,  the  breadth  40,  and  in  former 
times,  before  the  alteration  in  the  seating  accommodation,  it  was  said 
to  hold  2,500  people.  This  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  and  may 
certainly  be  reduced  by  one  thousand.  The  date  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  tower  is  1025,  the  Church,  1682,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  was  added  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Gibbs.  Its  entire  height  is  116  feet.  The 
architect  of  the  Church  was  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Pierce.  The  cost  in  the  cheap  days  of  building,  when  one 
penny  an  hour  was  paid  to  working  masons,  was  ^8,786  175.  ojd. 
The  eye  is  first  struck  by  the  magnificent  vaulted  roof,  with  most 
elaborate  mouldings  and  carving,  extending  on  either  side  from  east 
to  west,  in  a  continued  festoon  of  varied  fruit  and  flowers,  each  one 
different,  which  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  this 
artistic  work  was  carried  out  and  completed  in  the  position  it  now 
occupies.  The  summit  consists  of  panels  with  richly  carved 
borders  or  frames.  It  is  coloured  sky-blue  and  ornamented  with 
golden  stars.  The  roof  is  supported  on  each  side  by  six  solid 
oak  pillars,  surmounted  by  arches,  which  form  an  elegant 
arcade.  On  each  of  the  architraves  is  a  cherub,  with  hanging 
flowers,  and  in  the  centre  of  every  arch  is  a  demon's  head, 
hideous  to  the  eye,  and  through  the  mouth  drops  a  seven-light 
electric  branch.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  old  idea  of  evil  and  good 
influences,  should  have  been  so  distinctly  perpetuated  by  the  artist — 
Grinling  Gibbons — or  those  who  acted  under  his  immediate 


direction.  The  arches  are  circular,  embossed  with  bold  and  high 
relief  mouldings.  Each  aisle  is  groined,  the  terminals  fading  away 
on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  separated 
from  the  chancel  or  apse  by  a  splendid  piece  of  moulding,  having 
in  the  centre  the  Royal  Coat  of  Arms  on  a  groundwork  with  trailing 
roses  and  thistles.  These  would  represent  England  and  Scotland, 
whereas  the  absence  of  the  shamrock  probably  indicates  a  date  prior 
to  the  treble  union.  The  date  cf  the  Church  is  seen  on  a  small  shield 
below  the  Coat  of  Arms,  1682.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  more 
delicately  carved,  and  the  whole  of  the  tracery  artistically  decorated. 
The  walls  of  the  Sacrarium  are  diapered  with  dead  or  aesthetic 
colouring  and  gold. 

THE  COIGNS. 

One  great  improvement  at  the  restoration,  causing  a  large  item 
in  the  expenditure,  was  the  removal  of  the  plaster  from  the  coigns 
of  the  windows  and  the  addition  of  a  cornice  as  a  finial.  It  has 
exposed  the  fine  blocks  of  stone  which  are  characteristic  of  Wren's 
style  and  displayed  the  wonderful  solidity  of  his  art  in  building. 

MURAL  MONUMENTS. 

It  might  be  noted  here  that  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  oak  panelling  which  covers  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls  and  the  Chancel,  Marble  Tablets  had  been  introduced  into  every 
part  of  the  wood  work.  This  was  cut  away  to  admit  them  regardless 
of  the  irreparable  mischief  which  followed.  The  walls  of  the. 
Sanctuary  were  covered  with  them,  and  the  columns  over-laid  with 
the  choicest  oak  were  disfigured  by  this  thoughtless  vandalism  merely 
to  gratify  personal  vanity.  These  have  been  carefully  removed  and 
occupy  the  place  for  Mural  Monuments.  They  were  all  cleaned  and 
fixed  at  a  cost  of  some  ^350,  and  have  become  an  ornament 
instead  of  a  disfigurement.  One  of  these,  on  the  north  side,  is  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  called  "  The  King's 
Surveyor."  It  is  finely  designed  with  the  symbol  anchor  on  the 
summit,  an  angel  delicately  carved  on  either  side.  Another  on 
the  south  is  to  the  memory  of  the  Rector  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  previous  to  the  building  of  the  present  Church,  George 
Haskard,  who  was  also  Dean  of  Windsor.  Close  to  this  is  the  tablet 
of  the  Twining  family,  simple,  but  effective.  Mr.  Richard  Twining,. 
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who  was  such  a  munificent  friend  to  the  parish,  most  courteously  con- 
sented to  the  removal.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
inscriptions  on  the  monuments  to  Wren  and  Haskard  were  onlypainted 
not  cut  into  the  marble,  and  these  ancient  works  of  art  were  materially 
damaged  by  the  oil  which  had  been  used.  Every  appliance  was 
attempted  to  remove  the  stains  ;  the  epitaphs  were  incised  to  make 
them  permanent,  but  unfortunately  the  damage  caused  by  the 
colouring  has  again  cast  its  gloomy  shade  over  the  marble.  A  fine 
monument  has  been  recently  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of 
the  Graphic,  Mr.  Thomas.  It  consists  of  marble  with  two  female 
figures  surmounting  it,  which  represent  Ait  and  Literature.  The 
centre  is  formed  by  a  Medallion  with  a  bronze  likeness  of  this 
gentleman,  who  by  his  ability  and  sagacious  mind  founded  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Journals  of  the  age,  and  also  the  first  daily 
Illustrated  paper.  The  work  was  designed  and  executed  by  the 
sculptor  Brock,  who  is  selected  as  the  artist  of  the  beloved  Queen 
Victoria's  memorial  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

On  the  gallery  walls  and  staircases,  50  marble  tablets  have  been 
fixed,  some  of  these  are  quite  plain,  and  others  designed  with  much 
taste.  The  domed  porticoes,  coloured  light  blue,  supported  by  six 
Ionic  columns  impart  an  elegance  which  strikes  the  eye  when  passing 
through  the  ancient  doorways.  On  either  side  the  rough  iron  hooks 
remain,  on  which  the  doors  were  formerly  hung. 

OLD    INSCRIPTIONS. 

Some  of  the  old  inscriptions  are  most  interesting,  recording  the 
troublous  times  through  which  the  Church  passed. 

"  To  the  Memory  of 

Richard  Dukeson  D.  Deale  Rector  of  this  Parish  fortie  and  four  yeares  a 
Reverend  and  Learned  Divine  Eminent  for 

His  great  devotion  towards  God 

His  firm  zeal  to  the  Church 

His  unshaken  loyalty  to  the  King 

His  unwearying  endeavour  for  the  good  of  his  flock  from 
which  he  was  separated  by  the  iniquity  of  ye  times  dureing  the  late  un- 
natural rebellion,  by  near  seventeen  yeares'  sequestration,  but  being- 
restored  he  continued  to  the  end  of  great  age  a  contrite  preacher  both  by 
his  doctrine  and  life.  He  died  Sepr.  17  Ann.  Domin.  1678  Etat  suae  86. 

And  of  his  only  wife,  Anne   the  daughter  of  Anthony   Hickman   Esq. 
Or,  of  Lawes.     She  was  a  virtuous  and  goodly  matron  with  whom  he  lived 


in  Holy  matrimony  46  yeares  and  had  three  sons  and  12  daughters.  She 
died  Sepr.  22  Anno  Domini  1670  Etat  suae  66.  Their  bodies  lie  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Communion  Table. 

'  In  verbo  tuo  spes  mea.' 

WREN'S    TABLET. 

To  the  Glory  of  God 
And  for  the  Solemn  worship  of  His 

Holy  name  this  old  Church  being  greatly  decayed  was  taken  down  in  ye 
yeare  1680  and  rebuilt  and  finished  in  ye  yeare  1682  by  the  pious  assistance 
of  ye  Reverend  Dr.  Gregory  Haskard,  Rector  and  ye  Bountifull  Contribu- 
tions of  ye  Inhabitants  of  this  Parish  and  some  other  Noble  Benefactors,  Sr. 
Christopher  Wren,  his  Mtis  Surveyor  freely  &  generously  bestowing  his 
great  care  &  skill  towards  ye  contriving  and  building  of  it. 

Which  good  worke 

was  all  along  greatly  promoted  and  incouraged  by  ye  zeal  &  diligence 
of  ye  Vestry. 

Hugh  Owen,  Hall  Jarman,         "i 

Thomas  Cox,  Will.  Tomson,  Churchwardens 

John  Padford,  being 

II.   Chronicles,  xxiv. ,  xiii. 

"  So   ye    workmen    wrought   &  ye  work  was  perfected   by  them.   &  thev 
"  set  the  House  of  God  in  his  state  and  strengthned  it." 

Soli  Deo  Gloria. 

This  was  erected  in  ye  yeare  1684. 
Roger  Franklin,  James  Parman,  being'Churchwardens. 

THE  STAIRCASES. 

The  staircases  approaching  the  galleries  are  surmounted  by 
domes,  recently  coloured  light  blue.  These  are  one  of  the 
architectural  features  of  the  Church  as  seen  outside  when  coming  from 
west  to  east.  The  wainscoting  on  the  side  of  the  stairs,  north  and 
south,  is  a  modern  addition.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  style 
of  the  Church,  so  rich  in  oak  work. 

THE  VESTIBULE. 

The  vestibule  or  ante-chapel  has  been  entirely  changed  by  the 
opening  up  of  the  gallery  doors,  and  the  removal  of  the  screen 
similar  to  ordinary  glass  sashes  fitted  to  houses.  All  this  has  been 
removed  and  replaced  by  carved  oak  work  with  arched  bands. 


Beneath  this,  at  the  back  cf  the  seats  allotted  to  the  Church- 
wardens and  Officers,  inscriptions  are  cut  recording  their  names 
and  the  years  of  their  office. 

The  doors  frames  and  architraves  opening  upon  the  galleries 
were,  before  the  alteration,  fixed  on  the  landing  leading  to  the 
Church,  the  well-known  architect,  Mr.  Percy  Currey,  of  Norfolk 
Street,  called  attention  to  their  beauty  as  a  specimen  of  fine 
classical  work  and  suggested  their  removal  within  the  building. 
The  style  is  elaborate  and  correctly  represents  the  period  of  Wren, 
when  he  designed  so  many  structures  in  London. 

ANCIENT  CUPBOARD  AND  CHEST. 

During  the  searching  investigation  of  secret  recesses  a  most 
antiquated  cupboard  was  discovered  upon  the  landing  of  the  South 
Stairs.  The  first  discovery  was  a  lamp,  not  improbably  that  which  the 
Recorder  found  on  the  rails  when  hunting  for  the  roughs  who 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  neighbourhood  The  next  was  a  most 
curious  chest  about  4  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  it  is 
iron-bound  and  studded  all  over  with  wrought  iron  nails.  The  locks 
are  most  curious  and  cost  £6  to  renew  and  provide  three 
keys,  one  of  which  opens  a  little  door  that  discloses  the  keyholes. 
It  was  originally  used  to  preserve  the  Parish  Records,  and  by  some 
ruthless  hands  was  deposited  in  the  closet  which  also  has  a  most 
peculiar  lock.  This  may  have  been  done  for  security,  especially  as 
Jack  Sheppard  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Parish.  The  weight  is 
so  great  that  the  Organ  Loft  was  obliged  to  be  shored  before  it 
could  be  removed  to  its  present  position  in  the  east  of  the  North 
Gallery.  It  is  some  one  or  two  tons  in  weight  and  is  supposed 
to  be  of  the  i4th  or  i5th  century.  This  has  been  restored  and  is 
deposited  in  a  window  close  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Pew,  being  one  of  the 
many  invaluable  properties  of  the  Church. 

THE  OLD  HIGH  PEWS. 

At  the  restoration  the  pews,  composed  of  very  dark  oak  and 
artistically  panelled,  were  lowered  a  foot  and  a  half,  the  doors  also, 
as  suggested  by  the  Rector,  were  preserved  and  converted  into  a 
massive  dado  on  both  sides  of  the  Galleries,  from  east  to  west, 


necessitating  the  removal  of  the  box-pews  adapted  to  the  windows,, 
the  same  plan  being  carried  out  in  the  aisles  of  the  basement  with 
the  renewal  of  the  choice  wainscoting. 

CLEMENT'S  INN  PEW. 

One  pew  in  the  North  Gallery  belonging  to  Clement's  Inn  was 
very  curious,  the  occupants  sat,  as  passengers  in  a  railway  com- 
partment, facing  each  other  on  stools  without  any  backs.  The 
owners  kindly  gave  their  consent  for  any  improvement  which  was 
considered  desirable,  and  so  the  uniformity  throughout  has  been 
maintained. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  PEW. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  seat  is  in  the  curve  uniting  the  Nave 
and  Chancel.  In  1851  the  Parishioners  inscribed  on  a  brass  plate 
that  the  learned  philosopher  had  occupied  the  corner  seat  and  had 
been  a  constant  worshipper  in  that  House  of  God.  It  is 
recorded  of  him  that  during  the  preaching  of  the  sermon  he  was 
accustomed  to  walk  to  the  Pulpit,  which  was  then  further  east- 
ward, and  take  his  position,  standing,  while  he  attentively  listened 
to  every  word  which  was  spoken.  He  was  devoted  in  his  affection 
for  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  his  historians  tell  us  that  many  of  his 
religious  convictions  and  promises  were  attributable  to  his  attend- 
ance there.  No  doubt,  like  other  men  of  prodigious  mental  capacity, 
he  was  often  disturbed  in  mind  at  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
soul  in  its  most  lofty  aspirations  of  good,  in  its  desire  to  do  right* 
and  the  liability  to  err.  It  was,  therefore,  a  consolation  to  him, 
and  it  is  similiar  to  every  earnest  believer,  to  go  like  David  unto 
the  Lord's  Temple  and  hold  silent  communion  with  the  Lord,  his 
Maker. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  tablet  is  also  of  great  interest. 

In  this  pew 

and  beside  this  Pillar  for  many  years  attended   Divine  Service 

The  Celebrated  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson 

The    Philosopher,  the    Poet 

The  great  Lexicographer 

The  profound  Moralist  and  Chief  Writer  of  his  time 
Born  1709     Died  1784 

In  remembrance  and  honour  of  noble  faculties 

nobly  employed 

some  inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes 
have  placed  this  slight  memorial  A.D.  1851. 


DR.  JOHNSON'S  PEW. 


THE  ORGAN — BEFORE  RESTORATION. 


THE    ORGAN. 

The  Organ  is  the  offspring  of  Father  Schmidt,  and  although 
during  the  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  it  has  existed,  many  foster- 
nurses  have  introduced  schemes  and  devices  to  enlarge  and  improve 
its  dimensions  ;    yet  the  old  story  remains,  that  the  Organ  at  the 
Temple  Church  competed,  as  another  child  of  the  famous  Organ- 
Builder,  with  that  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  which,  although  losing  its 
precedence  by  the  decision  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  yet  retained  its  celebrity 
as  the  workmanship  of  that  great  musical  genius.     Large  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended  upon  it  from  time  to  time.     During  the 
Incumbency   of  the   Rev.    R.    A.    Simpson,    who   was   very    highly 
esteemed,  about  forty  years  back,  it  was  repairedat  a  cost  of  some  ^£700, 
and  opened  by  Sir  George  Elvey,  Mus.Doc.,  Organist  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.     Again   in    1892  it  was   extensively  repaired,  and 
new  stops  added  at  a  cost  of  £8oc.     Dr.  Hopkins,  Organist  of  the 
Temple    Church,    presided    at    the    opening,   and    gave  a    Recital. 
These  in  late  years  have  been  frequent,  usually  once  a  week,  and 
have  provided  a  quiet  hour  for  the  professional  and  business  men  in 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  and  the  Strand  District.     Unfortunately,, 
after  fourteen  years,  the  Organ  again   required  cleaning,  adjusting, 
modern  additions,  and  voicing,  that  at  this  moment  there  is  an  outlay 
of  about  ^350.     The  work  has  been  most  completely  carried  our 
by  Mr.  R.  Heslop,  of  Burma  Road,  who  has  added  the  pneumatic 
action,    all    modern     movements,    a    very    fine    trombone    on    the 
pedals,    and    ten    other    stops   of    importance,    with    simple    com- 
binations to  render  the  effect  more  sweet  and  delicate.     It  has  been 
closed  nearly  a  year,  and  will  be  opened  by  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  on  April  24th.  1 909.     The  need  was 
urgent,  and  many  true  and  unfailing  friends  came  to  the  rescue, 
that  the  Rival  of  the  Temple  Instrument  will   be  ready  to  contest 
with   its    old    competitor,    when    its    incomparable    Diapasons    will 
accord  the  casting  vote. 

THE    ORGAN    CA^E. 

During  the  restoration  the  Oreran  case  was  much  improved  : 
there  were  only  four  towers,  and  the  wings  were  battens  with  stretched 
canvas.  This  was  removed,  two  towers  and  two  half  quadrants 
added,  and  very  solid  circular  oak  panelling.  It  is  now  very  hand- 
some—  1 8  feet  the  height,  38  feet  6  inches  the  length,  and  the- 


breadth  10  feet  :  the  front  is  ornamented  with  bowls  of  sacred  fire, 
a  crown  on  the  summit  with  ihe  initials  G.R.,  that  is  George  I., 
registering  the  date  of  the  Organ  to  about  1714  to  1727.  Asa 
whole  it  is  a  substantial  and  masterly  design,  doing  great  credit  to 
the  taste  of  the  artist — Mr.  James  Robinson — whose  clever  work- 
manship may  be  traced  in  everything  connected  with  the  modem 
carving  and  recent  adornment.  An  hydraulic  engine  was  fitted  in 
1890,  by  the  engineers,  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Watson,  it  is  a  clever  little 
apparatus,  and  saves  both  trouble  and  expense,  the  organist  can 
utilise  it  at  a  moment  by  only  turning  a  simple  tap.  The  old  system 
was  very  laborious  and  unsatisfactory,  often  distressing  to  the  player 
and  the  people;  that  the  use  of  the  hydraulic  engine  is  strongly 
recommended  as  safe  and  inexpensive. 

ANCIENT    PAINTINGS. 

Ascending  the  South  Gallery  is  the  ancient  painting  of  St. 
Cecilia  with  her  Organ,  it  is  fixed  on  a  bracket  of  carved  oak. 
This  formerly  stood  against  the  east  wall  of  the  Chancel,  and  is 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  old  histories  of  London.  It  was  re- 
moved from  the  Church,  and  again  restored  after  many  years  in  1900 
by  the  Rector,  and  now  occupies  a  place  where,  it  is  hoped,  it  will 
remain  for  ages  to  come.  On  the  corresponding  wall  of  the  North 
Staircase  is  a  painting  of  the  Holy  Family  resting  on  an  oak  bracket  — 
this  was  presented  recently  for  the  Church  by  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  R.N.  It  is  boldly  executed,  and 
matches  well  with  the  old  St.  Cecilia  picture. 

THE  PORCH. 

It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  examination  of  the  porch, 
that  the  bases  of  the  pillars  are  entirely  hidden  by  soil  which  has 
been  deposited  there  from  time  to  time.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
originally  there  was  a  descent  by  one  or  two  steps  into  the  Church, 
by  which,  in  stormy  weather,  water  may  have  found  access ;  and  so 
to  avoid  this,  regardless  of  architectural  remains,  utilitarian  ideas 
interred  what  might  have  been  a  further  clue  to  the  date  of  the  Tower. 

THE    VESTRIES. 

Great  changes  have  been  made  in  the  vestries,  the  only  entrances 
to  the  galleries  were  through  the  north  and  south-west  doors,  but  by 
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the  return  to  the  ancient  arrangement  and  by  introducing  staircases 
from  the  Church,  the  space  occupied  has  been  used  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  Choir  Vestry  in  one  case  and  the  addition  of  a  Rector's 
Private  Room  in  the  other,  wherein  is  deposited  the  old  Iron  Chest, 
encased  in  the  wall  of  the  masonry,  some  three  feet  in  thickness. 
The  space  obtained  is  most  valuable,  preventing  overcrowding  and 
affording  more  convenience  for  the  transaction  of  business.  These 
have  been  thoroughly  restored  and  decorated  having  regard  to  light, 
and  the  preservation  of  some  ancient  architectural  remains. 

The  Vestry  accommodation  has  been  greatly  improved. 
Previous  to  the  many  alterations  in  the  Church,  the  galleries  were 
only  entered  from  the  Churchyard,  so  that  any  person  wishing  to 
receive  Holy  Communion  was  obliged  to  leave  the  building  and 
enter  the  main  west-door  to  the  Church.  By  opening  the  original 
access  to  the  galleries,  those  occupying  them  do  not  leave  the  building 
and  the  space  which  was  unnecessarily  obstructed  has  formed  a 
valuable  enlargement  of  the  Choir  Vestry,  and  provided  another  for 
the  Rector.  This  was  accomplished  by  careful  arrangement,  and  in 
both  cases  has  been  utilised  to  the  full  extent.  The  small  room 
in  which  the  Rector  and  his  daughter  Louie  sojourned  for  more  than 
a  decade,  having  no  Rectory  House  or  Parish  Room,  was  inadequate 
and  quite  unfitted  for  the  assembly  of  persons  engaged  in  matrimonial 
business. 

CARVING    AND    RE-DECORATIONS. 

The  material  of  the  Church  fittings  is  solid  oak,  almost  black 
with  age,  the  pews,  facing  of  six  pillars  on  either  side,  and  the  walls  of 
the  aisles  are  so  rich  with  the  same,  that  the  tawny  colour,  as  a  whole, 
impresses  the  eye  with  the  extreme  uniformity  throughout.  To 
remove  the  appearance  of  sameness,  on  three  sides  of  the  pillars 
hanging  festoons  of  carved  fruit  and  flowers,  about  thirty  inches 
long,  have  been  tastefully  introduced,  also  on  the  large  panels 
of  the  galleries,  cherubs'  heads  with  similar  festoons  of  carved  fruit 
and  flowers.  On  the  small  front  panels  of  the  pillars  are  little 
cherubs.  At  the  west  front  of  the  gallery,  below  the  organ,  a  mas- 
sive clock  case  has  been  added,  with  two  very  large  and  flowing 
brackets  of  a  similar  design.  On  either  side,  in  a  small  panel,  a 
carved  cherub,  and  below  the  clock  and  cornice,  another  gilded,  quite 
original,  and  accredited  as  the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  Above, 
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on  either  side,  are  six  pendants  of  wrought  iron  with  lights  dropping 
from  discs  along  the  centre  of  the  vaulted  roof.  It  might  be  interest- 
ing to  the  reader  to  know  that  in  1898  a  scaffold  was  erected  in  the 
Church  at  a  cost  of  ;£ioo,  and  remained  there  for  several  months, 
not  interfering  with  the  usual  services  of  the  Church.  During  this 
time  Ethel  Hayden  (who  played  Cinderella)  and  the  well-known 
comedian,  George  Robey,  were  married,  and  many  others.  Michael 
Angelo  invented  the  wonderful  appliance  which  is  familiar  to  those 
who  have  visited  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  In  the  absence  of  this,  the  old 
style  of  scaffold  was  used,  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  other 
methods,  it  answered  marvellously  well.  Two  tons  of  white  lead 
were  carried  aloft  and  brushed  imperceptibly  away,  producing  a 
surface  which  at  the  cleaning  or  blowing  out  in  1908  perfectly 
restored  the  former  work  to  the  lustre  and  brightness  which  it  now 
displays.  No  distempering  was  used.  The  cost  expended  upon 
the  work  of  decoration  was  about  ^£1,600,  and  with  due  care  and 
gentle  dealing,  the  clever  artist,  Mr.  Liley,  unhesitatingly  affirmed 
that  it  would  be  equally  good,  when  properly  cleaned,  in  fifty  years. 

NEW  INN  PEW. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  on  the  bench  heads  of  the  first  two  pews 
are  the  arms  of  the  New  Inn  Society,  which  had  its  resident  chambers 
and  offices  between  Wych  and  Houghton  Streets.  These  premises 
were  purchased  by  the  L.C.C.  recently  and  have  been  demolished, 
the  greater  part  of  the  compensation  being  devoted  to  legal  education 

THE   ANCIENTS. 

The  Council  of  the  Inn  were  styled  Ancients,  and  they  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  Society.  They  considered  themselves  the  owners  of 
two  pews  in  the  Church,  confirming  the  same  by  affixing  their  shield, 
which  was  carved  by  an  amateur  at  Farnham  (where  the  Rector  was 
ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Sumner),  under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  Ancient  John  Knight.  It  was  the  annual  custom  of  these 
gentlemen  to  attend  Service  at  the  Church  on  the  morning  of  Ascen- 
sion Day  and  to  present  five  guineas  to  the  poor.  The  children  of 
the  old  National  Schools  attended  also  on  that  day,  bringing  into 
striking  contrast  old  and  young  seeking  Heaven  along  the  one  way, 
which  is  Christ.  It  should  be  recorded  that  the  Ancients  of  New 
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Inn  substantially  supported  every  charity  and  good  work  connected 
with  the  parish,  collectively  as  well  as  individually,  and  that  the 
demolition  of  the  Inn  was  a  most  serious  loss  to  the  funds  of 
St.  Clement  Danes,  for  which  the  L.C.C.  does  not  acknowledge  any 
liability. 

An  alteration  in  the  seats  was  delicately  suggested  by  the  Rector, 
that  the  Pulpit  might  be  displayed  to  greater  advantage.  The 
Ancients  assented  at  once,  and  to  define  more  accurately  the 
division  between  the  nave  of  the  Church  and  the  Chancel,  it  was 
proposed  to  introduce  a  carved  screen.  They  were  approached 
upon  the  matter  and  consented  to  meet  the  expense  of  one  side, 
if  the  Rector  provided  the  other.  This  was  arranged  and  the 
dwarf-screen,  considered  a  fine  piece  of  modern  carving,  was  intro- 
duced, and  is  marvellously  effective,  There  are  two  floral  brackets 
at  each  end  in  the  aisles,  and  pillars  on  each  side  of  the  nave  sup- 
porting half-sized  kneeling  figures  of  angels,  beautifully  carved, 
with  clasped  hands  and  nimbus,  looking  towards  the  west. 

THE  CHANCEL. 

P'ollowing  on  from  this  point  we  enter  the  Chancel,  quite  unique, 
and  a  mass  of  elaborate  carving.  There  is  the  Rector's  desk  with  a 
fine  piece  of  delicately  designed  floral  tracery,  oblong,  representing 
flowers  in  the  front,  and  having  very  solid  oak  supports  on  either 
side.  This  is  old,  whereas  that  on  the  north  was  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Robinson  at  the  restoration,  and  corresponds  with  the  other.  At  the 
back  of  the  Rector's  chair  is  a  carved  eagle  lectern,  old,  and  very- 
handsome,  with  open  wings  which  support  a  very  costly  folio  Bible, 
bound  in  fine  morocco,  and  edged  with  gilt.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  describe  the  Chancel  fittings  before  the  alterations.  The 
choristers'  book  rack  was  formed  of  iron  varied-coloured  standards, 
with  light  oak  shelves,  and  the  space  was  for  a  much  smaller  choir, 
which  now  provides  accommodation  for  30.  The  arrangement  in  the 
transformation  was  very  difficult,  almost  every  particle  of  the  old  oak 
was  utilised,  and  where  the  carving  taken  from  different  parts  of  the 
Church,  was  insufficient,  other  was  executed  by  Mr.  Robinson  so 
carefully  and  cleverly  that  the  most  precise  critic  could  scarcely 
detect  the  difference. 

The  reconstruction  was  entire,  and  the  screens  at  the  back  of 
the  seats  were  adapted  with  double  carving,  exactly  to  match  the 
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old,  which  was  all  brought  into  requisition.  The  large  spandrels 
may  undoubtedly  well  compare  with  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
production.  The  panels  are  all  carved  and  delicate  figures  stand  on 
pedestals  at  the  terminals  of  the  seats.  On  the  choristers'  the 
Evangelists  with  their  symbols,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John,  and  on  the  men's  seats  Fra  Angelica's  Angels,  with  their 
characteristic  instruments  of  music.  On  each  side  as  you  approach 
the  Sacrarium  from  the  aisles  is  a  door  with  carved  designs  sur- 
mounting it.  The  step  to  the  Communion  is  of  black  marble,  its 
width  was  doubled,  and  the  artistic  wrought-iron  standaids  and 
mahogany  rail  extended.  On  the  gate  is  an  oval  shield  with  the 
usual  letters  S.  C.  D.  At  the  extreme  east  is  a  finely-carved  altar 
piece,  in  front  of  which  are  columns  and  pilasters  supporting  a  deep 
cornice,  contemporary  with  the  Church,  upon  this  two  three-quarter 
sized  figures  of  the  Archangels  St.  Gabriel  and  St.  Michael  have- 
been  introduced,  the  one  holding  the  lily,  the  other  the  sword.  At  the 
juncture  of  the  square  masonry  with  the  semi-circular  apse,  the 
other  Archangels  —  Raphael  and  Uriel — are  supported  by  half-sized 
eagle  brackets.  Four  cherubs,  sweetly  designed  by  Grinling  Gibbons, 
have  found  a  resting-place  after  many  removals  on  the  chancel 
cornice.  They  represent  sitting  figures  with  one  foot  resting  upon 
the  knee.  The  Sedilia  consists  of  a  bench  with  three  seats  con- 
structed from  the  oak  preserved  during  the  alterations,  and  the 
Credence  is  modern,  with  kneeling  angels. 

The  two  seven-lighted  candelabra,  and  the  brass  ornaments, 
vases,  &c.,  on  the  Communion  Table,  are  very  handsome.  Theesver 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Adkin,  who  was  married  at  the  church,  and 
his  children  baptized  there. 

THE  REREDOS. 

There  are  many  who  well  remember  the  two  centre  panels  at 
the  back  of  the  Holy  Table,  having  the  Commandments  upon  them. 
Subsequently,  to  gratify  some  peculiar  whim,  they  were  covered  by 
red  flock  paper,  with  the  monogram  "  I.  H.  S."  in  the  centre.  These 
have  been  removed  and  substituted  by  a  Reredos  quite  unique  in 
style  and  beautifully  executed  by  the  skilful  artist  Mr.  James  Robin- 
son, whose  very  heart  has  been  devoted  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
restoration,  The  background  represents  the  recks  about  Calvary, 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  Latin  cross  with  the  Crown  of  Thorns 
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hanging  on  the  upright  beam,  and  beneath  graceful  palms,  while 
on  the  north  side  St.  John  stands  with  a  painful  agony  upon  his 
face,  and  on  the  south  the  Magdalene  with  long-flowing  hair  over 
her  shoulders  and  the  tears  bedewing  her  cheeks,  standing  here  and 
there  like  dew-drops  in  the  sunny  morn.  The  main  device  is  an 
imitation  of  the  marvellous  conception  or  Pieta  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  great  Florentine  Sculptor.  The  body  of  Christ  rests  upon  the 
Virgin's  knees  and  is  so  naturally  carved  from  the  solid  timber  that 
it  indicates  death  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  whereas  the  other 
figures  personify  all  the  agitation  and  wretchedness  of  broken  and 
bleeding  hearts.  Although  not  exactly  corresponding  to  the  master- 
work  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  Pieta,  with  the  immortal  conception 
of  that  inventive  genius,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
modern  art,  and  the  more  it  is  inspected  the  more  does  the  eye 
detect  some  new  feature  of  beauty  and  loveliness.  Beneath  the 
Reredos  is  a  scroll  with  the  inscription  :  "  To  the  Glory  of  God  and 
in  memory  of  the  Rector's  children,  Ethel  and  Adam,  1898." 

Notice  should  be  called  to  the  very  significant  piece  of  carving, 
gilded,  above  the  Reredos.  It  is  ancient,  probably  Grinling  Gibbons', 
and  represents — by  the  Stork  nourishing  her  nestlings  with  her  own 
blood,  which  are  looking  up  to  her,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
natural  history — Christ  feeding  His  children  with  His  own  most 
precious  blood. 

THE  HOLY  TABLE. 

The  Holy  Table  was  covered  with  wood,  and  the  steps  leading 
to  it  in  1889,  the  year  when  the  Rector  was  inducted  into  the  Benefice. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  such  an  act  of  desecration 
could  have  been  tolerated  in  a  Church  of  singular  importance,  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  London.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  timber  the 
wrought  iron  framework  was  discovered,  having  suffered  no  damage 
through  the  inroads  of  time.  One  remarkable  design  in  the  iron- 
work is  the  representation  of  a  dove  descending  downwards.  The 
idea  is  sublime,  entirely  subversive  of  any  material  views  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Upon  this  frame  is  a  huge  slab  of 
very  choice  rouge-mottled  marble,  supposed  to  be  Nubian,  imported 
into  Rome  and  from  thence  to  London.  Its  value  forty  years  back, 
according  to  Mr.  Diprose's  History,  was  considered  to  be  over 
^500,  that  in  these  days,  when  curios  are  priceless,  it  would  be 
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inconceivable.  The  date  of  this  is  not  certain,  but  most  probably 
long  previous  to  the  Reformation  period.  There  are  two  shelves  at  the 
back  of  similar  marble.  The  whole  has  been  polished  and  the 
frame  decorated  with  gold  and  silver,  this  has  been  elevated,  and  is 
approached  by  three  white  marble  steps.  The  Holy  Table  stands  on 
a  marble  platform,  and  the  floor  within  the  rail  is  paved  with  a  diamond 
pattern  of  black  and  white  polished  marble.  After  the  general 
restoration  the  spotted  marble  slab,  provisionally  used  as  a  frontal, 
was  removed  and  another  of  mosaic,  manufactured  in  Venice  by 
Messrs.  Salviati  and  Jeshurun,  substituted.  On  either  side  is  one  of 
Raphael's  cherubs,  with  a  ground  of  gold.  It  is  exquisite  work  and 
being  in  a  raised  position  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  far  west  end, 
and  almost  every  part  of  the  Church. 

THE  NAVE. 

The  nave  is  paved  in  squares  of  black  and  white  unpolished 
Purbeck  marble,  the  large  stone  memorial  slabs  having  all  been 
removed  and  carefully  preserved  in  the  aisles.  The  inscriptions  on 
these  are  illegible  for  the  most  part,  through  the  constant  walking 
upon  them  for  so  many  years. 

THE  HEATING  APPARATUS. 

The  system  of  heating  the  Church  was  by  superficial  hot  water 
pipes  ;  these  were  a  great  disfigurement,  and  among  later  improve- 
ments this  eye-sore  has  been  removed.  The  pipes  have  been  sunk 
beneath  the  surface  and  iron  gratings  have  been  added,  with  coils  in 
the  galleries  and  all  appliances  to  control  the  warmth  and  temperature 
of  the  building.  This  work  was  most  effectually  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Werner,  Pfleiderer  &  Co.,  of  Queen  Victoria  Street,  K.C. 

THE    FONT. 

The  Font  formerly  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  north-west 
aisle,  what  might  be  said  to  be  out  of  the  way.  It  was  almost 
invisible,  as  well  as  inconvenient  in  position.  This  has  been 
transferred  to  a  small  Baptistry  contrived  by  the  removal  of  two 
pews,  and  is  paved  with  polished  black  and  white  marble.  The 
Font  itself  is  of  the  type  found  in  Wren's  churches — a  tall  marble 
pedestal  with  a  circular  basin,  very  massive  and  heavy.  An 
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enchanting  figure  of  Faith,  life-sized,  lifting  up  one  hand,  as  if 
imparting  some  important  truth,  and  the  other  open,  holding  the 
sacred  Book  of  Life,  was  fortunately  discovered  and  obtained  by 
the  Rector.  It  stands  in  front  of  the  Font  facing  the  east,  and  is  a 
great  object  of  admiration.  The  drapery  is  most  delicate,  and  the 
folds  in  it  almost  a  representation  of  real  life.  It  was  a  most  happy 
circumstance  to  have  secured  it  just  at  the  very  moment  of 
restoration.  The  cover  of  the  Font  is  another  handsome  relic 
of  antiquity,  the  carving  is  most  artistic,  with  delicate  pillarets 
supporting  the  domed  canopy.  This  is  balanced  by  a  finely- 
modelled  dove,  in  iron,  with  open  wings,  weighing  some  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  having  a  scrolled  iron  bracket  projecting  from  the 
front  of  the  Organ  Gallery.  The  rough  original  model  cost  in 
casting,  £20. 

THE  PULPIT. 

The  pulpit,  dating  about  1690,  has  so  far  been  omitted.  It  is 
well  known,  or  it  ought  to  be,  by  all  persons  who  love  art,  and  with 
zest  search  out  the  grand  specimens  of  sculpture,  painting  and 
carving  in  all  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  most  entertaining 
to  observe  the  anxiety  with  which  visitors  rush  about  the  continental 
museums  to  find  some  particular  picture  which  has  been  described 
to  them  in  a  tourist's  guide  book,  at  the  cost  of  missing  the  sight  of 
most  lovely  productions.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Pulpit  of  St. 
( 'lenient  Danes.  This  doubtless  is  known  in  America  and  Europe 
better  than  by  Londoners,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  remark  : 
"  Although  I  have  lived  in  London  all  my  life,  I  have  never  been  into 
this  Church."  I  hope  after  the  publication  of  these  reminiscences 
it  will  no  longer  be  the  case.  Certainly  the  Church  possesses  an 
inestimable  treasure  in  this  elaborate  specimen  of  the  great  sculptor 
and  wood-carver  — Grinling  Gibbons.  We  may  be  surprised  that 
a  man  of  such  marvellous  genius,  powerful  will,  and  capable  of 
any  endurance,  judging  from  the  works  he  produced,  should  have 
received  no  royal  favour  or  distinction.  He  was  born  in  the  middle 
of  the  i yth  century,  and  died  1727.  The  carved  wooden  Throne 
at  Canterbury,  the  Choir  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Statue  of  Charles  I.  at 
Charing  Cross,  are  considered  some  of  his  finest  works,  but  the 
Pulpit  in  St.  Clement  Danes  is  a  masterly  conception,  and  surpassed 
by  none.  The  shape  is  hexagon,  with  six  panels,  and  all  the  inter- 
mediatary  work  is  a  mass  of  frames  round  the  panels,  and  in  every 


available  space  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  festooning  in 
hanging  flowers,  so  perfectly  undercut,  that  you  can  take  them  into 
your  fingers.  The  delicacy  appears  inachievable,  and  like  looking 
at  some  of  the  works  in  Italy,  you  feel  an  angel's  hand  must  have 
been  introduced  to  touch  up  and  complete  what  human  skill  cannot 
attain.  At  the  base  the  flowerets  droop  and  seem  to  knot  them- 
selves unconsciously  in  an  embrace  of  love.  The  balustrades  are  cut 
with  marvellous  exactness,  and  the  handrail,  with  its  mass  of  artistic 
labour,  looks  almost  too  beautiful  for  human  art  to  have  designed. 
When  the  conglomeration  of  varnish  which  had  been  accumulating 
for  almost  centuries  had  been  carefully  removed,  the  six  discs  of 
satin  wood,  with  the  initials  S.  C.  I).,  were  replaced  by  medallions  in 
oak,  beautifully  executed  :  the  subjects  are  "The  Man  of  Sorrows," 
"  Jesus  Blessing,"  "  The  Virgin  Mother,"  "The  Magdalene,"  "St. 
Peter,"  and  "St.  Paul."  It  is  probable  that  Grinling  Gibbons 
intended  to  do  something  of  this  kind,  which  may  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  prejudice  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  or  the 
immense  demand  upon  his  time.  The  Pedestal  upon  which  the 
Pulpit  stood  was  considered  unsafe,  consequently  Mr.  Sainsbury, 
Churchwarden  at  the  time,  decided  to  strengthen  it  with  three  stays, 
this  did  not  meet  the  Rector's  idea,  and  he  made  a  proposal  to  pay 
half  the  expense  of  an  angel,  if  the  other  moiety  was  found.  This 
was  accordingly  arranged,  and  an  angel  figure  with  bending  head  and 
shoulders  supports  the  wonderful  masterpiece  of  the  great  craftsman, 
of  whom  England  is  proud,  awarding  him  the  palm,  instead  of 
the  Belgian  and  Flemish  artists. 

THE  CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

The  Church  in  1898  was  provided  with  seating  for  the  pews, 
Brussels  carpet  for  the  pulpit,  linoleum  for  the  desks  and  vestries, 
and  some  seven  hundred  hassocks,  &c.,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred 
guineas,  wholesale  price.  A  large,  solid  oak  chest  for  needlework  was 
designed  and  fitted  to  the  blank  space  by  the  pulpit,  and  ladies, 
with  friends  of  the  Church,  exquisitely  embroidered  cushions,  mats, 
kneelers,  &c.,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  cover  the  floor  of  a  large 
hall,  the  pattern  being  white  lilies  on  a  pale  blue  ground. 

THE  WINDOWS. 

The  largest  item  of  expense  and  introduction  of  beauty  has  yet  to 
be  handled.  It  must  be  some  fifteen  years  back  the  Rev.  W. 
Rogers,  late  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate  Street,  invited 
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the  Rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes -to  examine  and  criticise  the 
windows  he  had  erected.  The  visit  was  made,  and  a  great 
impression,  if  not  a  resolution,  formed  that  the  example,  whenever 
possible,  should  be  imitated.  The  opportunity  did  arrive  with 
a  more  spacious  field  to  work  on.  There  were  five  windows  in 
the  east  of  the  apse,  the  semi-circular  end  of  the  Church,  the 
centre  contained  the  three  figures  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity, 
similar,  although  on  a  small  scale,  to  a  window  in  the  Chapel  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  the  right  hand  of  the 
central  figure  there  was  an  orb  with  a  Maltese  Cross  upon  it,  which 
unfortunately  was  compared  to  a  cricket  ball,  causing  irreverent  and 
improper  remarks  to  be  uttered.  This  was  removed,  and  now  is 
reinstated  in  the  last  window  on  the  north-west  side.  With  proper 
alterations  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  its  day,  when  the  colouring  was 
very  florid  and  the  glass  manufactured  so  thinly  that  the  slightest 
touch  would  crush  it.  The  upper  east  windows  on  each  side  were 
filled  only  with  coloured  glass,  varied  by  symbols  and  monograms ; 
the  lower  were  boarded  over,  and  on  the  wood  were  painted 
the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  These  were  opened, 
and  Messrs.  Burlison  &  Grylls,  of  Newman  Street,  re-instated  them 
with  the  subject  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  productions  in  the  present  day,  the  Nativity,  and  Agony, 
below  on  the  north  side,  and  the  Ascension,  and  Resurrection,  en  the 
south.  This  entirely  completed  the  apse.  With  the  hope  that  all  the 
other  twenty-two  windows  would  eventually  be  filled  with  stained  glass 
a  careful  plan  was  thought  out,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  the  two 
monosyllables  "  I  AM  "  the  basis  upon  which  every  window'  should 
be  designed.  The  chancel  windows  commenced  the  series,  "  /  am 
the  Way,"  or  Christ  bearing  His  Cross  from  Jerusalem  to  Calvary, 
"/  am  the  Life"  in  the  lower,  Christ  treading  among  the 
flowers  and  meeting  the  Magdalene.  There  is  a  wonderful  display 
of  imagination  and  beauty  in  this  design  on  the  part  of  the 
artist.  On  a  brass  plate  is  the  inscription  :  "  To  the  Glory  of  God  ! 
In  Memory  of  his  dearly-loved  Mother,  Theodora  Louisa.  Baptised 
in  this  Church.  This  window  is  dedicated  by  her  youngest  son,  John 
James  Horatio  Septimus  Pennington,  M.A.  Ap.  24,  1909."  We 
have  in  the  higher  window  on  the  south  side :  "  /  am  the 
Truth,"  a  mighty  contrast  between  the  time-serving  Pilate  and 
He  who  is  the  Truth.  Below,  "  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life,"  Christ 
sitting  at  His  Holy  Table  and  comforting  His  children,  one  represented 
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by  a  girl  kneeling  in  Adoration,  another  by  a  youth  with  his 
head  on  Jesus'  breast.  On  a  brass  plate  is  inscribed  :  "  To  the  Glory 
of  God !  This  window  is  Dedicated  by  the  Rector,  J.  J.  H.  S. 
Fennington,  in  Remembrance  of  the  marriage  of  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D. 
Smith,  M.P.  with  the  Lady  Esther  Gore,  in  this  Church,  his 
presentation  of  the  Site  for  the  Parish  House,  and  his  uniform  and 
constant  kindness  and  support.  July  26,  1894."  We  now  proceed 
from  east  to  west,  on  the  north  side.  After  many  years  of  persever- 
ance a  sufficient  sum  was  raised  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
window  to  the  great  philosopher  and  moralist,  the  patron  Saint  of 
St.  Clement  Danes,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  year  of  his 
bi-centenary,  1909.  A  list  had  been  opened  since  1897 — twelve 
years — but  "  nothing  venture  nothing  have,"  fifty  pounds  are  still 
needed,  and  we  hope  ^50  will  ccme. 

"  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega"  is  the  title  of  the  first  large  window 
in  the  Nave.  Standing  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  celebrities  is  the 
learned  Doctor — on  one  side  Goldsmith.  Garrick  and  Boswell,  on  the 
other  Burke  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  with  Plato  in  her  hand,  and 
above  is  Christ  with  His  Angels  placing  the  crown  of  Fame  upon 
Johnson's  head.  The  Inscription  runs  thus  :  "  To  the  Glory  of  God  L 
In  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Philosopher,  Lexicographer, 
Moralist  (who  worshipped  in  this  Church ),  surrounded  by  his  literary 
Friends,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Burke,  Boswell  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter,  erected  by  Public  Subscription.  April  24th,  1909.  Lord 
Glenesk,  Treasurer,  J.  J.  H.  Septimus  Pennington,  M.A ,  Rector." 

The  one  beneath  is  based  on  the  lovely  promise  :  "  Lo,  /  am 
with  you  always  "  it  represents  the  marriage  of  Cana,  being  especially 
appropriate  as  a  public  presentation  from  Parishioners  and  friends 
to  Louie  Pennington  (Bickford)  on  her  marriage  in  St.  Clement 
Danes,  February  2nd,  1907,  the  following  inscription  in  the  exact 
words  of  the  donors  is  on  a  brass  plate  : — 

"  To  the  Honour  and  Glory  of  Almighty  God  !  This  window 
presented  by  the  Parishioners  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  Friends  of 
Louie  Pennington,  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  in  St.  Clement 
Danes'  Church,  Strand,  February  2nd,  1907.  A  token  of  their 
love,  regard  and  esteem." 

The  first  large  window,  on  the  south,  illustrates  the  forcible 
text :  "  I  am  He  that  blotteth  out  thy  Sins."  Christ  sitting  at  Simon's 
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WINDOW    PRESENTED    I!Y    PARISHIONERS    AND    pRILNDS. 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE  WINDOW. 


HER  LATE  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA 
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RIEND  of  Thy  people,  England's  Mother  Queen 

How  great  the  harvest  of  thy  years  hath  been 
Bright  is  the  glory  of  thy  stainless  name, 
Victoria  the  Good,  nor  scorn  nor  shame 
Cling  to  those  Royal  robes  so  nobly  worn 
.E'en  to  life's  eventide,  from  early  morn. 
Firmly  in  honour's  ways  thy  feet  have  trod, 
True  to  thyself,  thy  people,  and  thy  God. 
Lo  !  Womanhood  itself  hath  won  from  thee 
A  fairer  lustre,  grandeur  pure  and  free, 
Thro'  the  wide  world  all  Nations  far  and  near 
A  woman's  name  for  ever  will  revere. 

True  wife,  so  faithful  in  the  long  years  past, 

God  hath  restor'd  to  thy  fond  heart  at  last 

Thy  husband,  one  so  lov'd,  so  wondrous  dear, 

Whose  loss  to  thee  grew  greater  year  by  year. 

Mother  most  tender,  friend  so  wisely  kind, 

Alas  !  thy  people  ne'er  again  will  find 

Another  like  to  thee.     Thy  Sovereignty, 

Thy  sceptre  was,  and  will  for  ever  be, 

Thine  own.     Thou  from  the  Throne  by  love  didst  reign, 

'Mid  days  of  joy,  long  years  of  lonely  pain 

Thy  heart  aye  throb'd  with  ours,  and  the  sweet  stream 

Of  sympathy  we  felt  whose  golden  gleam 

Brighten'd  and  strengthen'd  the  strong  cord  of  love 

That  bound  us  to  our  Queen. 

O,  sorrowful  farewell 

To  us  who  mourn  thy  loss — for  thee  'tis  well, 

A  fairer  diadem  rests  on  thy  brow  ; 

The  thorns  of  earth  no  more  can  pierce  thee  now, 

Those  tired  feet  have  reach'd  the  tearless  Shore, 

And  thou,  safe  home,  with  God,  for  evermore. 

O  ir.os.  belov'd,  farewell !  a  long  farewell  ! 

WE  lov'd  thee  —  love  we  still.    .Farewell  ! 

1OUIE    PENNINGTON. 

Jan.  22nd, 
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itable  with  Mary  Magdalene  or  "  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner " 
•washing  His  feet  with  tears  and  wiping  them  with  her  lovely  golden 
tresses.  It  is  full  of  pathos  and  holy  joy. 

Beneath  is  :  "  /  am  the  Good  Shepherd."  Christ  with  a  lamb  in 
His  arms,  the  flock  around  Him  looking  up,  and  in  the  background 
a  wolf  peering  with  cunning  intent  to  carry  off  a  sheep  from  the 
fold.  This  is  most  suggestive  and  cheering  to  the  soul.  On  a 
brass  plate  is  inscribed  : — 

"  To  the  Glory  of  God !    In  memory  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1891." 

It  will  be  the  most  simple  method  to  continue  the  description 
•on  the  same  side  and  then  to  proceed  on  the  north  from  west  toeast. 
The  Diamond  Jubilee  window  is  the  next,  it  finely  represents  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  kneeling  humbly,  and  reverently  in  the 
midst  of  her  people,  seeking  God's  blessing  for  them  and  herself, 
-depositing  her  Crown  at  the  Saviour's  feet.  He  sits  in  the  midst  as 
the  King  of  Kings,  the  gentle,  loving  Jesus.  She  represents  her 
subjects  and  Christ  represents  us  all.  "lam  He  that  comforteth." 
On  a  plate  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  To  the  Honour  and  Glory  of  God  in  remembrance  of  the 
"  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Her  most  Gracious  Majesty  Victoria,  Queen  of 
""Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Empress  of  India,  1837  to  1897.  The 
"  most  lovable  and  best  beloved  of  Sovereigns. 

J.  J.  H.   Septimus  Pennington,  M.A.,  Rector." 

Beneath  :  "/  am  the  Light  of  the  World."  Jesus  among  the 
-doctors,  sitting  in  the  seat  of  dignity  with  the  Rabbis  and  the  members 
of  the  Sanhedrim  around  Him,  He  teaching  them  as  the  Wisdom 
and  Light  of  the  world.  The  Brass  Plate  runs  thus :  <-  To  the 
dory  of  God  !  In  memory  of  Herbert  Ingram  (Founder  of  the 
'  Illustrated  London  News'),  unhappily  drowned  with  his  eldest  son  in 
Lake  Michigan,  September  8th,  1860.  J.  J.  H.  Septimus  Pennington, 
M.A.,  Rector.  April  24th,  1909." 

The  next  upper  window  expounds  the  great  principle  of  love  : 
*l  I  am  the  Door,"  the  tomb  opens,  mourners  are  around  it,  the 
.gravedigger  and  the  sorrowful  accompaniments  of  death,  all  losing 
their  bitterness  at  the  presence  of  Christ,  who  points  with  a  sublime 
And  a  heavenly  countenance  at  the  tearless  Land  of  eternal  joy. 

"  To  the  Glory  of  God  !  In  memory  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
•"  Drury  Lane  fire,  of  the  Poor  of  Clare  Market,  and  of  the  4,000 
•"  bodies  removed  from  the  Churchyard  to  Woking  Cemetery,  1901." 


2-6. 

The  lower  window  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  "  I  am  the  Rose 
"of  Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valleys."  In  a  garden  of  loveliness. 
Christ  stands  on  a  floral  cross,  youth  and  sweetness  beam  upon  his 
face,  flowersellers  with  children  about  them  are  offering  blossoms, 
angels  are  crowning  Him  with  lilies.  There  is  a  natural  background' 
of  roses,  fragrant  and  luxuriant,  in  full  bloom  and  fadeless  in  tint. 

Such  ideas  sanctify  the  life-work  of  the  London  and  street 
Flower-sellers. 

The  following  is  inscribed  upon  a  brass  plate  : — 

"  To  the  Honour  and  Glory  of  God,  in  grateful  remembrance 
"  of  His  never-failing  love,  this  window  is  presented  and  dedicated 
"  by  Louie  Pennington  (Bickford)  and  her  Flower  Girls,  April: 
"  24th,  1909." 

The  two  upper  lights  only  remain  unfilled.  The  one  below 
represents  a  Minister  of  God  presenting  Henry  Andrews  for 
the  blessed  Saviour's  commendation,  who  worked  so  energetically 
with  the  Rector  in  the  restoration  of  the  Church.  "  Where  /  am 
there  shall  also  my  Servant  be."  This  was-  the  first  window  erected 
by  Mr.  Curtis,  and  differs  in  colour  to  those  manufactured  at  a  later 
date.  On  the  plate  is  inscribed:  "To  the  Glory  of  God!  This 
"  window  is  dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  Henry  Andrews  by  the 
•"  Rector,  J.  J.  H.  Septimus  Pennington,  M.A.,  and  the  Friends  of 
"  the  late  Churchwarden,  1898." 

Crossing  to  the  north-west,  the  first  upper  window  is  filled  by  the 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  figures,  which  were  originally  placed  in. 
the  east  window  in  1844,  and  removed  to  their  present  position  in- 
1897.  There  is  no  lower  window.  The  next  in  the  north  gallery 
delineates  the  poignant  agony  and  struggle  of  Christ  in  Gethsemane  : 
"  I  am  full  of  heaviness."  Heaven  is  opened  and  the  celestial  rays 
of  light  blaze  through  the  aperture  and  impart  a  glow  of  supernatural 
grandeur  to  His  face,  as  if  in  the  act  of  grasping  the  very  answer  from 
His  Father  with  such  tacit  confidence,  that  it  was  best  and  final,, 
"  Thy  will  be  done." 

Below  we  have  the  personification  of  humility  :  "  /  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart."  Christ  riding  on  the  ass  in  Royal  honour,  sur- 
rounded and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  Hebrew  children  in  their 
Oriental  costumes.  It  is  a  living  personification  of  the  event,  and. 
the  colouring  with  the  golden  tint  reflected  upon  the  whole  is  almost 
beyond  conception. 


WINDOW  COMMEMORATING  DkURV  L\NK  FlRE  AND 
REMOVAL  OK  BODIES  FROM  CHURCHYARD. 


FLOWER-GlRLb'   WlX LOW, 


A  FLOWER  SELLER 


FLOWER  GIRLS  (FANNY  AND  ANNIE). 


JESSIE  WITH  HER  FLOWER  BASKET. 
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The  next  upper  window  represents  the  apprehension  of  Christ 
and  His  voluntary  surrender,  "  I  am  He."  The  expression  upon 
the  face  of  Judas  in  contrast  with  Christ's  disappointed  and  sorrow- 
ful countenance,  the  murkish  flare  of  lanterns^  the  clashing  of 
swords  and  the  motley  crowd,  are  a  most  wonderful  combination  of 
an  artist's  imagination. 

The  window  beneath  is  a  sublime  sketch  of  the  Lord  of  All,  con- 
senting to  be  servant,  girded  with  a  towel  and  washing  His  desciples' 
feet,  "  I  am  among  you  as  He  that  doth  serve."  The  humilation 
portrayed  disappears  in  His  lustrous  eye  of  love. 

The  third  large  window  from  the  west  exhibits  the  lowly  Christ 
arraigned  before  the  High  Priest  Caiaphas  :  "lam  pained  to  my 
very  heart."  There  He  stands  as  the  silent,  uncomplaining  Lamb 
of  God,  "The  Just  for  the  unjust,"  by  His  cruel  Passion  attraaing 
man  to  God.  The  face  of  St.  Peter  is  a  picture  of  woe,  whiH  the 
fixed  gaze  of  Christ  upon  him,  transforms  imitation  into  reality,  and 
the  maiden  who  knew  his  voice,  speaks  with  her  eyes  :  "  How  can  you 
say  I  know  not  the  man,  when  your  very  speech  contradicts  what 
you  say  ?  " 

The  last  window  unnoticed  is  below  the  one  just  described  : 
"  lam  brought  into  so  great  trouble."  It  contains  a  representation  of 
the  awful  and  revolting  torture,  life-like,  sickening  to  behold, 
though  very  suggestive  of  the  words  :  "  Behold  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow."  The  soldiers  with  their  brawny 
hands  are  twisting  by  the  aid  of  pincers  the  unbending  and  sharp 
acacia  thorns  around  Christ's  head,  regardless  of  His  anguish,  while  He 
meekly  sits  with  holy  resignation  and  delivers  Himself  to  their  will. 
It  may  cause  a  shudder,  but  it  suggests  a  thoughtful  prayer : 
"  Rock  of  Ages  cleft  for  me,  let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

The  two  windows  in  the  Chancel  and  the  eighteen  in  the 
Church  have  been  executed,  as  a  whole  series,  by  Messrs.  Ward 
and  Hughes,  of  Soho  as  especially  designed  by  the  Rector  and  Louie 
Pennington-Bickford  under  the  supervision  of  the  highly  talented 
artist,  James  Robinson,  of  Broad  Street,  Bloomsbury, 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

The  electric  power  has  been  much  improved  by  the  kindness  of 
the  Churchwardens,  Mr.  H.  N.  Davis  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Quayle.  The 


beautiful  roof  and  mouldings  are  seen  at  night  with  great  advantage, 
and  the  fruit  and  foliage,  so  exquisitely  designed,  is  quite  discernible 
with  the  naked  eye.  Ninety  metallic  lamps  of  50  candle  power,  and 
66  Robertson's  16  candle  power,  making  a  total  light  of  5,556  candle 
power,  supplied  by  the  Wells  Electrical  Co.,  Watling  Street,  E.G., 
illuminate  the  Building  with  a  magnificent  effect.  The  five  windows 
in  the  East  are  also  lighted  up  with  electric  burners,  so  displaying 
-the  beautiful  subjects  by  artificial  light. 

THE  CRYPT. 

The  Church  is  vaulted,  with  receptacles  filled  with  the  dead,  these 
were  closed  in  1858  when  interments  within  the  building  were  dis- 
continued. Among  the  sacred  ashes  beneath  the  Church,  as  before 
stated,  the  decapitated  body  and  severed  head  of  Harold,  probably 
repose,  awaiting  the  voice  of  the  archangel  to  arouse  those  who  are 
sleeping,  from  their  slumber.  About  in  years  back  some  of  the 
vaults  were  found  to  be  on  fire,  and  continued  so  for  several  days 
consuming  many  of  the  bodies.  After  the  Order  in  Council  to  close 
the  Church  for  burials,  many  of  the  coffins,  very  handsome  and 
costly,  were  placed  in  the  catacombs  under  the  chancel,  which  was 
enclosed  with  a  wall  hermetically  sealed,  costing  the  Parish  ^300. 

Many  illustrious  persons  were  interred  in  the  Church,  an 
Admiral,  who  gave  ,£250  for  the  privilege  of  having  a  small  portion 
of  a  vault  reserved  for  himself  and  his  family,  only  about  two  years 
before  the  Church  was  closed. 

INTERMENTS. 

Several  men  of  distinction  have  been  buried  at  St.  Clement 
Danes — Bishop  Berkeley,  said  by  the  poet  Pope  "  to  have  every 
virtue  under  Heaven,"  the  poet  Otway,  interred  under  the  Church, 
1685,  Dr.  Kitchener,  Oxberry,  W.  H.  Oxberry  rest  there,  and  Powell, 
•of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  buried  in  the  Church,  1714.  On  September 
2nd,  1611,  the  same  date  as  the  authorised  version  of  our  Bible,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  during  the  existence  of  the  old  Church,  William 
Edwins,  Esquire,  from  Boswell  House,  was  interred  here. 

The  last  burials  were  Emma  Young,  20,  Vere  Street,  Susannah 
Buckland,  u,  Denzell  Street,  both  June  igth,  1853. 
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RMMOVAL     OK     BODIES. 

Between  the  years  1822  and  1848  there  were  2,795  burials,  in 
26  years,  showing  the  large  population.  In  1901,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  roads  on  either  side  of  the  Church,  the  L.C.C.,  with  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  obtained  a  grant  to  remove  the  bodies 
from  the  space  which  was  to  be  converted  to  secular  purposes. 
With  the  greatest  decorum  and  decency  the  remains  of  some  4,000 
bodies  were  deposited  in  cases,  conveyed  to  Woking  Cemetery  at 
night,  and  interred  in  a  quiet  spot  selected  for  the  purpose.  A 
handsome  Latin  Granite  Cross  with  marble  curb  and  iron  swing 
chain-guards  have  been  erected  with  the  following  inscription  to 
chronicle  the  event  : — 

"  In  hope  of  a  joyful  and  blessed  resurrection  this  monument  is  erected 
to  the  memory  of  some  4.000  persons  whose  human  remains  were  removed 
from  the  Churchyard  of  St.  Clement  Danes  Church  required  for  the  Strand 
and  Holborn  Improvement  and  re-interred  on  this  spot  by  the  London 
County  Council  in  the  year  1901. 

J.  J.  H.  Septimus  Pennington,  M.A.,  Rector. 

James  Powell      )    ,->,         ,  , 

Churchwardens. 
Charles  Fox 

Some  coffins  of  wood,  probably  yellow  pine,  were  in  sound 
preservation,  and  the  cloth  almost  perfect.  They  were  a  work  of 
art,  richly  ornamented  with  brass-nails,  many  designs  and  furniture, 
whereas  generally  the  plates  on  the  coffins  were  lead,  of  various  and 
artistic  shapes,  most  clever  and  curious.  In  a  small  bottle,  found 
while  the  exhuming  was  in  progress,  there  was  discovered  a  piece  of 
parchment,  with  the  request,  "  God  rest  her  soul."  On  one  side  was 
written  most  legibly  in  beautiful  bold  type,  on  parchment,  quite 
sound :  — 

"  To  the  memory  of  Mary  Parkin,  the  wife  of  Stephen  Shorter,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Gentleman.  Died  loth  November,  1818,  and  was  buried 
here  on  the  i5th  following-.  Aged  46  years.  Stephen  Shorter.  '  God  rest 
her  soul.'  " 

On  the  other  side  : — 

"  Mary  Parkin,  the  wife  of  Stephen  Shorter.      1818." 

The  neck  of  the  bottle  was  broken,  but  the  cork  was  in  it  and  a  red 
seal  over  it,  in  fairly  sound  condition. 
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THE    PARISH    REGISTERS. 

The  Parish  Registers  are  almost  unique,  they  are  in  excellent- 
preservation,  and  have  been  carefully  locked  in  an  iron  safe  having 
a  peculiar  key,  with  a  ring  inlaid  with  brass,  and  the  St.  Clement 
Danes  initials  upon  it.  The  oldest  book  dates  back  to  1558.  The 
first  page  is  a  grand  specimen  of  stenography,  most  clearly  and 
carefully  written  in  a  kind  of  half-printing  style.  From  1592  tx> 
1614  we  have  the  old  characters,  which  are  almost  unintelligible,  but 
to  an  expert.  There  is  an  inscription  on  the  first  page,  very  interesting 
and  quaint.  This  book  began  on  the  "  fifte  of  June  1558  being  the 
fourth  and  fifte  yeares  of  the  reigne  of  King  Philip  and  Queene 
Mary,  and  was  continued  by  me,  John  Morecroft,  minister  in  the 
year  of  grace  1598.  And  continewed  according  to  ye  time  Limited 
by  Him  who  is  beyond  all  time."  The  entries  have  been  carefully 
made  to  the  present  time,  and  as  a  whole  the  collection  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  London.  Fifty  years  back,  the  time 
of  one  clergyman  was  occupied  in  searching  and  copying  entries  from 
10  a.m  to  i  p.m.,  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  Registry  Act  in 
1837  this  clerical  work  has  almost  ended,  and  with  it  some  £200  to 
,£250  a  year.  The  names  found  in  the  old  registers  are  very  curious. 
We  have  Syrophenissa,  Venus,  Sapho,  Cicely,  and  among  the  baptisms 
in  1567,  Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright. 

June  6,  1563,  we  find  the  entry:  "Master  Robert  Cicill,  the 
son  of  ye  L.  Highe  Threasurer  of  England."  (See  page  3.) 

EARLY  RECORDS  OF  STOW,  &c. 

St.  Clement  Danes  is  the  most  westerly  Church  that  Wren, 
constructed  in  London.  John  Stow,  in  1598,  furnishes  some  most 
valuable  records  about  the  Churches  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  He 
writes  :  "  The  care  of  those  that  by  an  annual  succession  have  the 
"  charge  and  oversight  of  this  Church,  hath  continually  been  such  as 
"  upon  the  least  defect  or  failing,  either  in  strength  or  beauty,  it  hath: 
"  instantly  been  employed  both  in  repairs  and  adornment. 

"  And  first  we  begin  with  that  great  costly  repair  in  the  year  of 
"  our  Lord  God  1608,  at  which  time  upon  six  and  twenty  feet  of  the 
"  Churchyard  in  length  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  taken  in  at  the 
"  east  end  of  the  Church,  they  built  a  very  fair  chancel.  The 
"  charge  of  this  building  and  repairing  amounting  to  the  sum  of 


•'  ^Ti,ooo  and  upwards.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1616  there  was 
"  laid  out  upon  the  steeple  in  repairing  and  enlarging  of  it  with 
"  some  other  needful  things  in  the  Church  the  sum  of  ^£496.  In 
"  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1631  some  parts  of  this  Church  were 
"  again  repaired  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  a  fair  and 
"beautiful  Roughcast,  the  charge  of  it  ^40.  In  the  year  1632 
"  and  this  present  year  1633  this  Church  was,  within,  throughout, 
"  richly  and  very  worthily  beautified,  the  charge  of  it  ^50.  The 
"  sum  of  these  repairs  being  the  whole  cost  of  the  Parishioners. 

"  This  Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  hath  lately  been  new 
"  built  and  so  hath  the  steeple  also,  there  is  an  extraordinary  fine 
';  Pulpit  wrought  with  carved  work,  the  ceiling  is  arched  with 
"  fretwork.  A  good  organ." 

There  is  also  another  reference  in  the  same  survey  of  London. 

"  The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Clement's  is  lately  new  built,  a 
"  comely  and  curious  structure  both  as  to  its  pillars,  galleries,  pews, 
"  and  pulpit  within,  and  for  its  outward  adornment  having  a  fine 
"  porch  ascended  by  steps  and  covered  at  the  top  cupolawise  and 
"  supported  by  five  stone  pillars.  It  also  hath  a  fine  Steeple  with  a 
"  good  ring  of  Bells  and  Chimes  to  them.  To  this  Church  adjoins 
"  a  fair  Churchyard  parted  from  the  Strand  by  erect  stones  set  in  the 
"  ground,  breast  high,  and  handsomely  shaped  taperwise.  On  the 
"  east  side  are  six  Aims-Houses." 

This  information  furnished  by  Stow  and  the  additions  by 
Strype  are  inestimable  treasures.  They  throw  light  upon  the  history 
of  the  old  Church  and  many  details  concerning  it,  the  different 
amounts  expended,  the  beautifying  the  building,  the  Roughcast 
showing  that  in  the  very  early  days  there  were  mouldings  ap- 
proximating to  the  building  of  Wren.  There  is  a  note  of  a  pulpit, 
"  an  extraordinary  fine  pulpit,"  a  ceiling  arched  with  fretwork,  and  a 
good  Organ.  The  reference  to  the  popular  regard  for  the  old 
Church  and  the  readiness  of  the  Parishioners  to  meet  necessary 
expenses  and  even  those  for  ornamenting  it  with  beautiful 
decorations  forms  a  kind  of  index  to  the  generous-hearted  nature  of 
their  descendants. 

The  very  ancient  Engravings  of  the  Church  represent  exactly 
the  description  of  the  domes,  the  porch,  and  the  tapering  posts  of 
stone  which  stood  at  the  west  or  tower-end  of  the  Church. 
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There  still  remain  some  little  matters  of  interest  which  may  be 
briefly  mentioned.  In  the  year  1862  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
Churchyard  a  water  fountain  in  Sicilian  marble  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Bond  in  memory  of  his  mother.  It  represents  an  Angel  in  a 
kneeling  posture  holding  a  large  shell  in  her  arms.  It  has  great  merit 
as  a  simple  work  of  art.  Why  it  was  removed  to  King's  College 
Hospital  it  is  difficult  to  know,  but  when  that  Institution  is  transferred 
to  Denmark  Hill,  we  have  every  hope  it  will  be  restored  to  St.  Clement 
Danes.  We  might  direct  attention  to  the  tomb-stone  of  Joe  Miller, 
the  Humorist,  which  is  also  domiciled  in  the  same  place,  we  shall 
hope  to  see  that  also  restored  to  the  Church.  It  is  in  memory  of  a 
famous  man,  one  of  the  many  celebrities  of  which  the  Parish  is 
very  proud. 

The  iron  work  in  front  of  the  Churchwardens'  and  Officials' 
seats  is  of  hammered  or  wrought  metal,  rare  and  costly,  being  all 
handwork.  It  is  familiar  to  those  who  visit  the  London  churches 
designed  by  Wren. 

The  recorded  cost  of  the  present  church  in  1682  was  ^8,786, 
whereas  the  expenditure  has  been  about  ^"10,000  from  1897  to  the 
present  time. 

CELEBRITIES. 

There  are  many  names  of  notable  people  celebrated  in  history 
connected  with  the  Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  Alfred  the 
Great,  Harold  Harefoot,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
Countess  of  Nottingham,  the  Earls  of  Essex,  the  Earls  of  Leicester, 
the  Cecils  (now  Marquess  of  Exeter,  Patron  of  the  Living),  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury,  the  Cleveland  and  Raby  Families,  the 
Howards  (Duke  of  Norfolk),  the  Seymours,  a  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Twinings  for  generations,  Penn, 
the  Founder  of  the  Quakers,  the  Penningtons,  John  Fabian,  1541, 
Joe  Miller,  Congreve  the  Poet,  Ravenscroft,  Diprose,  Kelly,  Barber, 
Prout,  &c.,  &c. 

The  first  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  baptized  in  the  old  Church  of 
St.  Clement  Danes  in  1563,  which  was  taken  down,  as  mentioned 
above,  in  1680.  "The  new  church,"  says  Evelyn,  "was  a  pretty 
built  and  contrived  church."  It  was  patronized  by  folk  of  quality. 
An  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  baptized  there  in  1671,  and  a  few 
years  later  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor  was  joined  in  marriage  within  its 
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walls  to  Mrs.  Mary  Davies,  of  Ebury,  the  heiress  who  brought  to 
the  family  of  Westminster  the  great  Pimlico  property.  On  July 
26th,  1894,  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  son  of  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  H.  Smith,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  led  Lady  Esther  Gore, 
the  Earl  of  Arran's  daughter,  to  the  altar  there.  "  That,"  says  a 
writer,  '  shows  Society  has  not  forgotten  its  old  friend — St.  Clement 
Danes — wherein  were  Arundel  House,  Essex  House,  Burleigh  House, 
and  Boswell  House." 

APRIL  24111,  1909. 

The  auspicious  and  eventful  April  24,  1909,  when  Her  Royal 
Highness  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  the  venerated  Queen 
Victoria's  youngest  daughter,  sister  of  Edward  VII.,  has  promised 
to  unveil  five  stained  glass  windows,  one  in  Remembrance  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee,  1897,  another  to  Dr.  S.  Johnson,  to  open  the 
Schmidt  or^an  after  a  cost  of  ,£350,  when  Sir  Walter  Parratt  will 
most  kindly  preside,  also  the  clock,  chimes,  bells,  carillon,  and  be 
present  to  commemorate  the  renewal  of  the  Church  Decorations, 
its  adornment  and  restoration,  this  will  revive  memories  of  the  past, 
refresh  the  heart  with  the  delightful  termination  of  a  work  "  begun, 
continued,  and  ended,"  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God — alone — as 
the  words  record  it  on  Wren's  Tablet,  and  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
the  mantle  of  glory,  which  has  ever  adorned  the  dear  old  Church 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  still  sparkles  with  even  greater  lustre  than  in 
the  centuries  long  passed  by,  yet  radiating  with  brighter  magnificence 
and  splendour. 

CHURCH    PLATE    PRESENTED    TO    ST.    CLEMENT 

DANES. 

Rat-tail  Spoon  with  shaped  temp.  Charles  II.,  hall-marked  1684, 
S.  C.  D.  engraved  above  Parish  Anchor. 

Local  Seal  Top  Spoon,  gilt.     Date  1609. 

Pair  of  Silver  Mace  Heads  surmounted  with  St.  Clement 
Danes'  Anchor.  The  Gift  of  the  Constables  of  St.  Clement  Danes' 
to  Humphrey  Brown,  their  Beadle. 

Pair  of  partially  gilt  Mace  Heads  surmounted  by  St.  Clement 
Danes'  Anchor.  Date  1789. 

Large  silver  Flagon,  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Lady  Bridgman  to  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes'  in  1689.  Hall  marked,  1685. 
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Large  silver  Flagon  given  by  Thomas  Power  of  Clement's  Inn, 
1 7th  April,  1686.  Hall  marked,  1685, 

Plain  silver  Flagon  of  the  Commonwealth  Period.  Hall 
marked.  1652. 

Plain  silver  Flagon,  similar  given  to  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Clement  Danes'  by  Robert  Blanshard,  March,  1672,  exceptionally 
fine  hall  mark  of  same  date. 

Plain  Wine  Cup,  given  by  John  King,  1670.  Hall  marked, 
Charles  II.,  1669. 

Similar  plain  Wine  Cup,  presented  by  Joane  Wraxhall,  1657. 
Commonwealth  hall  mark,  1656. 

Pair  of  plain  Cups,  bearing  hall  mark  Commonwealth,  1652. 

Sexagonal  Chalice,  dated  1694,  and  a  small  partly  gilt  Paten. 

Large  silver  Paten,  the  gift  of  the  Ladie  Middleton  to  the 
Parrish  of  St.  Clement  Danes',  Anno  1687:  Hall  marked,  James  II., 
1685. 

Plain  silver  Paten,  the  gift  of  Charles  Hall,  Esq.,  1718.  Hall 
marked,  same  date. 

Plain  silver  Paten,  James  II.,  1685. 

Plain  Paten,  on  foot,  hall  marked,  Commonwealth,  1652. 

Plain  Paten,  with  foot  engraved,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Elleanor 
Courthrop,  widowe  of  St.  Clem.  Danes,  1657.  Commonwealth  hall 
marked,  same  date 

Silver  gift  Paten,  presented  by  Israel  Sawyer,  Charles  II.,  1684. 

The  critical  reader  will  notice  that  most  of  the  Church  Plate 
was  dedicated  to  its  sacred  purpose  about  the  period  when  the 
present  Church  was  built,  1682,  some  previously  at  the  period  of 
the  Commonwealth.  This  would  have  been  transferred  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Church.  Many  of  the  hall  marks  are  considered 
very  artistic,  and  the  delicate  designs  and  workmanship  of  the 
Maces  are  beautiful.  The  Sexagonal  Chalice,  and  small  Paten 
are  most  elegant,  they  are  foreign  in  their  design,  very  probably 
used  for  private  Communions.  The  Spoons  are  antique  and  curious 
— one  three  centuries  old  this  year.  By  examination  of  the 
Flagons,  it  appears  they  were  originally  drinking  tankards,  converted 
to  the  sacred  use  by  adding  a  plinth  to  the  base  and  a  lid  at  the 
top.  They  are  very  solid  and  handsome.  An  offer  of  their  weight 
in  sovereigns  was  made  a  few  years  back,  and  indignantly  refused. 


Box  used  to  keep  "All  the  Writ- 
ings that  doe  belong  unto  the  Poore 
af  the  Parish  of  St.  Clements  Danes.' 
Made  in  the  year  1660 
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PARISH    PLATE. 

Two  Wooden  Hammers,  made  of  boxwood,  mounted  with 
silver,  for  the  use  of  the  Chairman  at  Parish  Meetings  ;  the  faces 
of  both  are  carved  with  a  representation  of  the  Tudor  Rose  crowned, 
the  Anchor  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  the  letters  E  R.,  and  on  one  the 
date  1577  and  on  the  other  1598.  The  silver  mounts  have  been 
added  from  time  to  time,  with  the  names  of  Parish  Officers 
engraved  upon  them.  These  "  have  kept  order  in  the  Parish 
"  for  over  300  years." 

An  Oval  Tobacco  Box,  the  gift  of  William  Jarman  to  Thomas 
Cox,  Churchwarden,  and  his  successors  for  ever.  These  held  the 
office  when  the  Church  was  built,  1680  to  1682,  An.  Dom.  1680. 
Hall  mark  the  same  date. 

Beautifully  Chased  Double  Snuff  Box,  presented  by  Launcelot 
Burton,  Esq.,  to  William  Dobson,  Churchwarden  to  St.  Clement 
Danes,  Westminster,  and  his  successors  for  ever,  A.D.  1826. 

Larged  Chased  Circular  Tobacco  Box,  presented  to  the  Parish 
1826,  and  known  as  "  the  Hendon  Box."  Has  the  Royal  Arms  and 
names  of  numerous  Parish  Officers.  A  false  inner  lid  has  also  been 
added  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  providing  space  for  the  inscription 
of  more  names. 

A  Small  Rosewood  Box,  about  20  inches  long  and  6  inches 
broad  and  deep.  On  the  lid  is  a  brass  plate  engraved  with  an  in- 
scription showing  that  the  box  was  made  in  1660  "for  wrightings 
"  that  doe  belong  to  the  poore  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes." 

On  September  5th,  1899,  the  entire  Church  and  Parish  Plate  was 
arranged  by  kind  permission  in  the  first  floor  of  Mr.  Davison's  house, 
which  stood  where  the  new  Carr's  Hotel  has  been  erected.  Messrs. 
Lemere  photographed  it,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Rector  and 
Mr.  Churchwarden  Sainsbury  to  the  Loan  Exhibition  at  the  Imperial 
Institute  during  the  week  of  the  Church  Congress.  It  wasallotted  a  case 
to  itself,  and  presented  a  grand  display,  being  tawny  and  yellow  with 
age.  An  old  record  says:  "It  was  an  object  of  much  attraction,  and 
"  by  the  bloom  of  age  decoyed  many  visitors  into  the  erroneous  idea 
"  that  it  was  pewter  and  not  silver.  The  purpose  of  presenting  it  in 
"  the  antique  condition  was  intentional,  having  been  warned  by 
"  experienced  jewellers  that  it  would  be  akin  to  sacrilege  to  wipe  away 
"  the  crust  of  age."  The  value  is  beyond  any  idea,  and  its 
traditions  and  associations  are  interesting  and  surpass  calculation. 
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Mr.  John  Hart,  of  Maltravers  House,  Arundel  Street,  very 
kindly  catalogued  the  whole  and  appended  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion. On  the  old  Parish  function  of  the  Box-Supper  the  silver  is 
exhibited  to  the  guests,  and  is  usually  a  comment  of  intense  admira- 
tion. During  centuries  the  plate  has  been  treasured  by  the  Rectors 
and  Churchwardens  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  who  have  been  the  most 
careful  custodians  of  the  great  trust  committed  to  them. 

The  channel  of  the  Parish  Charities  has  been  diverted  from  the 
Church,  leaving  the  support  of  the  many  and  valuable  organisations 
for  the  poor  entirely  to  the  voluntary  efforts  and  contributions  of 
parishioneis  and  benevolent  friends. 

In  bringing  our  Reminiscences  to  a  close,  I  would  acknowledge 
my  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  in  past  years  have  furnished  us 
with  valuable  material  from  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  gather 
information  so  as  to  combine  the  ancient  history  of  cur  dear  old 
St.  Clement  Danes'  Church  with  the  changes  and  transformation  of 
recent  times  and  up  to  the  very  day  in  which  we  live.  A  beautifully 
bound  copy  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London  was  presented  to  me  by  my 
daughter  Louie  and  her  husband,  edited  by  Strype,  this  has 
immensely  assisted  me  in  my  research,  also  the  very  able  and 
comprehensive  History  of  Mr.  John  Diprose,  an  old  and  respected 
parishioner,  now  succeeded  by  his  courteous  and  energetic  grandson. 
I  further  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  a  most  useful  little  book 
entitled  "  The  Town,"  by  Leigh  Hunt,  and  to  many  of  the  old 
volumes  of  the  St.  Clement  Danes  Magazine.  The  Parish  has  always 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  great  Metropolitan  City,  and 
the  Church  of  the  past  in  its  connection  with  Royalty  maintains  its 
equal  position  arid  dignity  in  the  twentieth  century. 

J.  J.  H.  SEPTIMUS  PENNINGTON. 


THE  RECTOR  AND  LOUIE  PEXXINGTON-BICK.FORD. 
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APPENDIX. 


DR.   JOHNSON   AT  ST.    CLEMENT   DANES   CHURCH. 
Most  kindly  contributed  by  PERCY  FITZGERALD,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Though  few  would  suspect  it,  the  great  Doctor  was  a  most 
accomplished  man.  He  was  an  essayist,  biographer,  a  fine  inspired 
poet,  a  dramatist,  a  first-class  talker,  an  editor  of  classical  works,  a 
trained  critic  :  and,  who  would  think  it  ?  a  writer  of  many  sermons. 
The  Doctor  was  one  of  the  most  genuinely  religious  men  that 
could  be  conceived,  his  "Prayers  and  Meditations,"  where  he 
records  all  the  agitating  struggles  of  his  soul,  are  quite  edifying,  he 
strove  after  the  good,  asserted  principle  above  all  things,  and 
compromised  nothing.  A  fine,  noble  character  he  was. 

The  sermons,  about  a  score  in  number,  were  written  for  his 
friend  Dr.  Taylor,  the  Vicar  of  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  to  which 
I  once  paid  a  visit  of  a  most  interesting  kind,  going  over  Dr.  Taylor's 
house  where  his  great  friend  had  stayed  with  him  on  many  visits. 
Taylor  preached  the  sermon  on  the  death  of  Johnson's  wife  and 
Johnson  himself  wrote  it. 

As  all  know,  Johnson  lived  in  Fleet  Street — in  one  of  the 
curious  little  courts  turning  out  of  that  busy  thoroughfare.  No  one 
thinks  now  what  a  different  place  it  was  when  the  gloomy  Temple 
Bar  was  standing,  which  had  the  effect  of  the  gateway  to  a 
different  city.  The  instant  you  passed  through  the  archway  you 
found  yourself  in  a  narrow,  overshadowed  street.  Now  all  seems 
merged  into  the  Strand,  or  into  the  great  Court  which  encircles  the 
old  Church — where  the  Doctor  was  a  regular  Sunday  attendant.  The 
favourite  pew  which  he  always  or  usually  occupied  is  reverentially 
pointed  out  and  marked  with  an  inscription.  He  would  go  to 
both  services — morning  and  evening.  The  faithful  Boswell  used 
often  to  attend  him,  but  preferred  going  on  further— to  St.  Paul's, 
where  the  more  elaborate  services  attracted  him.  As  he  records 
but  two  or  three  visits  to  the  Church,  we  may  be  inclined 
to  think  that  Johnson  found  him  rather  a  distraction — as  he  took 
off  his  thoughts  from  the  state  of  recollection  which  he  wished  to 
preserve.  However,  on  Good  Fridays,  as  Bozzy  is  careful  to  record, 
he  was  allowed,  as  a  sort  of  special  privilege,  to  attend  his  great 


friend  to  St.  Clement's.  On  April  14,  1775,  he  came  to  breakfast, 
and  noted  Johnson's  rigid  fast — no  bread,  no  tea.  On  their  way  to 
the  Church,  Boswell  noted  that  many  shops  were  open,  and  expressed 
his  disapprobation,  but  Johnson  thought  that  on  the  whole  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  reverence.  At  the  Church  they  met  Dr. 
Wctheral,  Master  of  University  College — a  friend  of  Johnson's — 
who  walked  with  them.  The  sermon  was  not  very  good,  for  Johnson 
objected  that  its  subject  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  Event 
commemorated  on  that  day.  In  the  evening  Johnson  invited  him 
again  to  St.  Clement's,  when  the  sermon  met  his  approba- 
tion, for  it  was  on  the  text,  "  It  is  finished."  After  the  evening 
service  he  said,  "  Come,  you  shall  go  home  with  me,  and  sit  just  an 
hour."  No  doubt  he  again  wished  to  have  some  time  for  religious 
thought.  Bozzy,  it  must  be  said,  was  a  frivolous  being. 

On  the  Good  Friday  of  the  next  year  Bozzy  again  presented  him- 
self, and  attended  as  before — and  he  walked  home  with  hi-  friend. 
The  fixed  programme  was  followed.  They  began  to  talk  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion.  It  is  not  generally  known,  but  Bozzy 
had  for  a  time  belonged  to  this  faith,  which  accounts  for  the  cease- 
less discussion  on  that  topic  into  which  he  drew  Johnson. 

On  Good  Friday,  three  years  later,  the  same  ceremonial  was 
renewed ;  but  we  are  a  little  amused,  if  not  scandalized,  to  find 
that  they  began  ridiculing  a  very  worthy  friend  of  theirs.  "  Bozzy," 
by  way  of  a  check,  ''  began  to  quote  from  '  The  government  of  the 
Tongue,'"  thus  venturing  to  " sermonize  "  his  friend,  who  took  it 
good-humouredly.  They  walked  to  the  Church,  and  Dr.  Burrows, 
who  was  then  Vicar,  preached  a  sermon  on  the  way  we  shall  be 
made  to  account  for  every  idle  word,  ill-speaking,  and  the  like. 
As  we  were  moving  slowly  along  in  the  crowd  from  the  church, 
Johnson  jogged  my  elbow  and  said,  "  Did  you  attend  to  the 
sermon?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  "it  was  very  applicable  to  us."  He 
however,  stood  upon  the  defensive.  "  Why,  sir,  the  sense  of 
ridicule  is  given  us,  and  may  be  lawfully  used."  This  is  the  last 
recorded  of  the>e  visits  to  St.  Clement  Danes. 

With  the  April  Celebration  of  the  Commemorative  Window, 
these  memories  of  the  good  Johnson  may  rise.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  such  a  reminder  of  the  sage  shall  be  in  being — and  much 
is  owing  to  the  one  who  has  so  faithfully  carried  out  this  project.  As 
at  Lichfield,  which  is  really  the  Walhalle  of  the  Sage  ;  so  in  London 
is  St.  Clement  Danes  that  of  this  grand  old  Samuel. 
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ORGAN. 

Description  of  the  present  Organ,  after  additions  and  improvements,  and 
of  Schmidt's  Organ,  kindly  furnished  by  MR.  RICHARD  HESLOP,  Organ 
Builder,  16,  Burma  Road,  Xeivington  Green. 

Specification  of  Organ  in  St.  Clement  Danes,  Strand,  W.C.,  as  completed 

April,  1909. 
GREAT  ORGAN,  CC  to  A  58.      n  Stops. 


I. 

Double  Open  Diapason  16  feet  CC. 

New  Stop    ... 

58  pipes. 

2. 

Open  Diapason  No. 

i       8     „ 

CC. 

58      „ 

3- 

Open  Diapason  No. 

28,, 

GG. 

Original  Pipes 

63      H 

4- 

Stopped  Diapason 

8     „ 

GG. 

Do.         do. 

63      „ 

5- 

Principal 

4     - 

GG. 

Do.         do. 

63      „ 

6. 

Harmonic  Flute 

4         M 

Tenor  C  

46      ,, 

7- 

Stopped  Flute 

4     » 

CC. 

Original  Pipes 

58      „ 

8. 

Twelfth 

3     -. 

GG. 

62      „ 

9- 

Fifteenth 

2       5, 

GG. 

Original  Pipes 

62      „ 

10. 

Mixture     III.  ranks 

GG 

186      „ 

n. 

Trumpet 

8     „ 

GG. 

New  Stop  from  Tenor  C. 

63      „ 

782  pipes. 

SWELL 

ORGAN  CC  to 

A  58.     12  Stops. 

12. 

Double  Diapason 

1  6  feet 

CC. 

58  pipes. 

'3- 

Open  Diapason 

8     „ 

CC. 

58      „ 

'4- 

Stopped  Diapason 

8     ,, 

CC 

Original  Pipes 

58           M 

'5- 

Viol  d'Orchestre 

8     ,, 

CC. 

New  Stop  Spotted  Metal 

58           „ 

1  6. 

Voix  Celeste 

8     „ 

Tenor  C. 

46           „ 

17- 

Principal 

4     .. 

CC. 

58           ,, 

18. 

Fifteenth 

2       ,. 

CC. 

58           „ 

19. 

Sesquialtera     III    ranks 

CC. 

'74           -» 

20. 

Contra  Fagotto 

16     ,, 

CC. 

58           „ 

21. 

Cornopean 

8     ,, 

CC. 

58       u 

22. 

Oboe 

8     ,, 

CC. 

58       „ 

23- 

Vox  Humana 

8     ,, 

CC. 

New  Stop    ... 

58       „ 

New  Tremulant  on  Swell, 

by  Draw  Stop  Knob         800  pipes. 

CHOIR  ORGAN, 

CC  to  A.     8  Stops. 

24- 

Gamba 

8  feet 

CC. 

New  Stop    ... 

58  pipes. 

25- 

Dulciana 

8     ,, 

CC. 

5  lowest  grooved  to  26 

53      .. 

26. 

Stopped  Diapason 

8     „ 

CC. 

Original  pipes 

58      M 

27- 

Salicional 

8     ,, 

Ten 

.C.  New  to  choir  from  Swell  46      ,, 

28. 

Salicet 

4         M 

CC. 

New  stop 

58      „ 

29. 

Stopped  Flute 

4         M 

CC. 

Original  pipes 

58      „ 

30 

Fifteenth 

2       ,, 

CC. 

,,            ,,            ~. 

58      „ 

3'- 

Clarionet 

8     „ 

CC. 

58      „ 

Tremulant.     By  pneumatic  piston  in  key  slip.  447  pipes. 

Four  pneumatic  combination  pistons. 


PEDAL  ORGAN.    CCC  to  F  30.    4  Stops. 


32.  Open  Diapason  16  feet 

33.  Bourdon  16     ,, 

34.  Bass  Flute  8     ,, 

35.  Trombone  16     ,, 


Partly  derived  from  32. 
New  stop  ... 


30  pipes. 
3°      „ 

12         ,, 
30         » 

102  pipes. 


36. 

37- 
38. 
39- 
40. 
41. 
42. 

COUPLERS. 
Great'  to  Pedal. 
Swell  to  Pedal. 
Choir  to  Pedal. 
Swell  to  Great. 
Swell  to  Choir. 
Choir  to  Great. 
Sub.  Oct.  Great  to  Pedal. 

ACCESSORIES. 

Four  composition  pedals  to  Great  Organ. 
Three  „  ,,  Swell  Organ. 

Four  pneumatic  pistons  to  Choir  Org-an. 
One  ,,  ,,        Choir  Tremulant. 

One  "on  and  off"  pedal  to  Great  to  Pedal. 
Swell  Pedal  to  Swell. 
,,         ,,       to  Choir. 

The  organ  has  been  thoroughly  renovated,  repaired,  and  restored 
throughout.  New  tubular  pneumatic  action  has  been  substituted  in  place 
of  old  heavy  mechanical  action  to  both  swell  and  choir  organs,  and  new 
pneumatic  work  added  to  pedal  orfran  to  render  that  part  more  effective. 
Five  new  pneumatic  pistons  have  been  added  to  choir  organ,  four  for 
combinations  and  one  for  actuating  tremulant.  The  choir  organ  has  been 
enclosed  in  new  swell  box,  and  a  tremulant  added  to  both  choir  and  swell 
organs.  The  whole  of  the  pipework  of  organ  has  been  carefully  repaired, 
revoiced,  and  regulated.  The  reed  stops  have  been  revoiced  and  supplied 
with  new  tongues  throughout,  and  modern  reeds.  The  new  stops  supplied 
are  as  follows  : — 

To  Great  Organ  : — Double  Open  Diapason,  16  feet  CC.  to.  A. 

,,  Trumpet  (new  from  tenor  C.). 

To  Swell  Organ  : — Viol  d'Orchestre,  8  feet  spotted  metal. 
,,  Vox  Humana          8    ,,    CC.  to  A. 

,,  Tremulant. 

To  Choir  Organ  :— Gamba  8    ,,    CC.  to  A. 

,,  Salicet  4    ,,     CC.  to  A. 

,,  Salicional  (transferred  from  Swell  to  Choir). 

,,  Tremulant. 

To  Pedal  Organ  : — Trombone  16  feet  CCC.  to  F. 

,,  Bass  Flute  8    ,, 

The  stops  numbered  3,  4,  5,  7,  9,  14,  26,  29,  30,  are  composed  of  the 
original  pipes  placed  in  organ  when  first  built  by  Father  Schmidt  about 
A.D.  1690.  These  pipes  have  been  very  carefully  dealt  with,  and  are  in 
excellent  condition  considering  their  great  age. 

The  Stops-numbered  3,  4,  5,8,  9,  10,  n,  have  the  pipes  carried  down 
to  GG,  that  is  five  notes  below  the  CC  of  Keyboards,  and  are  available  on 
Pedals  by  drawing  the  Sub.  Oct.  Great  to  Pedal  Coupler.  The  original 
compass  of  the  Organ  was  from  GG  to  D,  but  without  the  lowest  GG  sharp. 


Sl'MMARY    OF    STOPS    AND    PIPES. 

Great  Organ  ...  n  Stops  ...  782  Pipes. 

Swell  Organ  ...  12     ,,  ...  800  ,, 

Choir  Organ  ...           8     ,,  ...  447     „ 

Pedal  Organ  ...           4     ,,  ...  102  ,, 

Couplers        ...  ...           7     ,, 

Total  ...  42     ,,  2,131  „ 


SPECIFICATION  OF  ORGAN  AS  BUILT  BY   FATHER   SCHMIDT   ABOUT 

A.D.  1690. 

Great  Organ  : — i  Open  Diapason.  6  TwtL  I* 

Compass  2  Open  Diapason  (Gamut  G).       7  Fifteenth. 

GG  to  D  55          3  Stopped  Diapason.  8  Sesquialtera    IV.  ranks. 

No.  GG  sharp    4  Principal.  9  Mixture     III.  ranks. 

5  Flute.  10  Trumpet. 

ChoirOrg-an: — 11  Stopped  Diapason.  14  Fifteenth. 

Compass  12  Principal.  15  Cremona. 

GG  to  D  55         13  Flute. 

Swell  Organ  : — 16  Open  Diapason.  20  Trumpet, 

Compass  17  Stopped  Diapason.  21  Oboe. 

Tenor  F  to  D  34  18  Principal.  22  Clarion. 

19  Cornet     IV.  ranks. 
Pedal  Organ  :— GG  to  C  18     i%  Octave  of  Pedal  Pipes. 


ITEMS   OF   INTEREST. 

The  remains  of  the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  hero,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  were  conveyed  on  the  funeral  car  of  gun  metal 
triumphantly  to  their  resting  place  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  passing  by 
St.  Clement  Danes  Church  in  1853,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  nation. 
The  car  may  be  seen  in  the  Cathedral. 

Some  50  years  back,  on  the  north-west  and  south-west  of  the 
Organ,  there  were  upper  galleries  facing  east.  The  children  of  the 
Charity  Schools,  attired  in  uniform,  occupied  them.  These  were 
removed,  leaving  no  trace  behind  except  in  the  remembrance  of  a 
few  old  parishioners. 
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The  original  "keys  of  the  Church  doors  are  very  heavy  in  weight 
and  about  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  thick,  most  curious 

On  the  occasion  of  King  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
introducing  the  Princess  Alexandra  to  London  in  1863,  as  she 
passed  the  Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  a  handsome  illuminated 
Address  and  bouquet  were  presented  to  her  by  the  Vestry  and  Parish 
officials. 

Later  on,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  King  Edward  VII.,  after 
his  dangerous  illness,  was  saluted  with  a  most  loyal  ovation  at 
St.  Clement  Danes  on  his  way  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

At  the  Royal  unveiling  of  the  five  windows,  opening  the  organ 
and  the  Church  after  thorough  restoration,  Sir  Walter  Parratt  has 
promised  to  preside  at  the  instrument  and  refresh  the  congregation 
with  a  musical  treat.  It  is  remarkable  that  some  forty  years  back, 
Sir  George  Elvey,  his  predecessor  at  St.  George's,  Windsor,  per- 
formed the  same  kindly  act. 

This  has  caused  a  general  feeling  of  pleasure  and  universal 
gratitude  to  him. 

An  immense  and  sincere  admirer  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  has 
arranged  to  erect  a  bronze  bust  to  his  honour  in  the  Churchyard, 
with  an  appropriate  inscription,  to  attract  the  public  to  his  many 
virtues,  his  love  of  God's  House,  and  so  lead  them  to  follow  his 
consistent,  honest  and  holy  life,  seeing  this  memorial  as  they  pass 
through  the  Strand. 

In  1887,  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  passed, 
the  Church  amidst  the  rapturous  congratulations  of  her  people  upon 
the  Jubilee  of  her  reign,  and  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Celebration  in 
1897,  almost  all  the  world  came  out  to  greet  her  on  her  way  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  as  an  expression  of  their  love  and  devotion. 
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